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THE TRAGEDY OF IT. 


By L. J. Maxse. 


ineueepotons people have this great advantage over the able man— 


that ti 


Our principal troubles, anxieties, 
and dangers throughout this frightful 
war are clearly attributable to one 
simple and single cause, as to which 
there is no difference of opinion outside 
a numerically small but politically 
powerful coterie. Great Britain has 
never had anything that could be 
seriously termed a War Government, 
and at the time of writing, despite the 
strain of a continuing crisis which 
hourly emphasizes the national need, 
we are not yet in sight of a War 
Government. Beyond the charmed 
circle there is ever-increasing discon- 
tent, disgust, and alarm, but the 
citadel of self-complacency is reported 
to remain unshaken, even though it 
may have its moments of panic. 
Would the War Cabinet sooner lose 
the war than lose Downing Street? 
Is that the verdict of everyone who 
ought to know? At this dire and dan- 
gerous hour it is still more interested 
in protecting its Parliamentary flanks 
against attack, or in attaching an ad- 
ditional newspaper to its train, than 
in taking the necessary measures 
to win the war, upon which, in truth, 
it has never concentrated in that 
whole-hearted, devoted, ruthless, and 
relentless fashion which has hitherto 
been a condition precedent of success 
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ey are always entirely pleased with themselves.—Napoleon. 


in the supreme test. Indeed, to this © 
disagreeable conclusion many of us 
have been forced by events to arrive 
—namely, that whereas the British 
People, taking them as a whole with 
insignificant . exceptions, deserve to 
yin by the manner in which they have 
responded to every call and done what- 
ever duty they were allowed to hear 
of, the British Government, on the 
other hand, has deserved success as 
little as it has commanded it. It has 
long been a pull between the People 
and the Politicians on the result of 
which Armageddon may depend. We 
continue to hope that the former may 
ultimately triumph, but it were foolish 
to minimize the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the latter as the men in 
possession controlling both Houses of 
Parliament, to say nothing of the 
bureaucracy and an unscrupulous sen- 
sational Press, which sticks at nothing. 
They equally dominate the Crown 
which was virtually disestablished 
when the Peers capitulated over the 
Parliament Bill in 1911. 

Many of us remain mystified by the 
performances of the Politicians, who 
in a democracy such as ours are in 
theory representative of the country 
and should in character and con- 
duct be indistinguishable from the 
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People. And yet there would appear 
to be a great and impassable gulf 
between them which has steadily 
widened during the last four years, 
with the result that they are now no 
longer within hailing distance of one 
another. This is a curious phenom- 
enon which so far no one has attempted 
to explain, and whenever one has the 
chance of discussing it with Parlia- 
mentarians no solution is forthcoming 
though the fact is not for a moment 
disputed that Politics is nowadays 
ranked by the public as amongst the 
least reputable trades. Our Man- 
darins are bewildered and angered 
by this development. The less obtuse 
among them vaguely recognize that 
they have brought it on themselves 
by their record during the war, but 
they make no serious effort to probe 
its true causes, still less do they seek 
aremedy. Both Houses of Parliament 
have become equally impotent at the, 
very moment the nation demands 
leadership, and it would be hard to 
say which has most lost caste, the 
House of Lords, which is permanently 
asleep while civilization rocks, or the 
House of Commons, which only takes 
a keen and intelligent interest in things 
that don’t matter. 

This is no time for “‘recriminations,”’ 
as we are perpetually reminded by 
upholders of the present régime— 
not that they were excessively con- 
siderate towards the previous régime, 
insisting, as they were fully entitled 
to do, that it were better to destroy 
the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition than 
that the Coalition should be allowed 
to destroy the country. Many of us 
feel about Lloyd George-Bonar Law 
misgovernment what the Times felt 
about its predecessor, to the destruc- 
tion of which it devoted its great 
abilities, immense resources, and cor- 
responding influence. We have not a 
tithe of its capacities or powers, but 
we cannot conceive why those of us 
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should be regarded as ‘‘unpatriotic’’ 
or “impossible’’ for demanding at this 
crisis of our fafe something better 
than we have now got in Downing 
Street. If only Printing House Square 
would explain the respects in which 
the Six are superior to the Twenty- 
three, not a few apprehensive souls 
would be infinitely grateful. As at 
present advised, we dare not rest 
content with things as they are, 
being convinced that the Six are 
equally untrustworthy in running the 
war as they would be incompetent to 
negotiate an enduring peace. We are 
tired of being told that the Prime 
Minister is ‘‘indispensable,’’ because 
irreplaceable, and that it is lése Lloyd 
George to question his credentials. 
We heard identically the same thing 
about the late Premier—not, it is 
true, in the columns of the Times, but 
in the obsequious articles of the Daily 
Telegraph, which today shares the 
enthusiasm of the Times for the War 
Cabinet in the intervals of helping 
Lord Lansdowne to hoist his White 
Flag. 

It is common form among Ministerial 
organs under this or any other Gov- 
ernment to represent everyone who 
cannot share their zeal as animated 
either by Party prejudice or personal 
malice. Mr. Lloyd George is ad- 
mittedly a provocative personality; but 
all sensible Englishmen outside the 
world of professional politics have long 
since forgotten the very Party to which 
they belonged, nor would any man with 
a spark of patriotism allow any per- 
sonal feeling to inspire him at such 
a moment. We can all learn some- 
thing from looking across the Channel. 
France as a general rule, in war as 
in peace, is riven with personal ani- 
mosities. No man during an acutely 
combative career has incurred more 
rancor than the present French Prime 
Minister, M. Clemenceau, who for 
many years was a red rag to every 
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political camp in his own country, 
perennially arousing more hostility 
than Mr. Lloyd George at his stormiest 
moments. You could hardly mention 
his name to nine French Parliamen- 
tarians out of ten without producing 
an explosion. He was the objective of 
the Press no less than of the Politicians, 
and when at last the sheer courage of 
his campaign against the Hidden 
Hand, that partially paralyzed France 
as it paralyzes us to this day, con- 
strained a reluctant President to sum- 
mon him to form a Government, it 
was generally believed that, should he 
achieve this well-nigh hopeless task, 
no Clemenceau Cabinet could be 
more than a nine days’ wonder. All 
our pundits returning from Paris last 
December were at one that it could 
not survive the winter. But the 
miracle happened, as so often before. 
M. Clemenceau has become- the na- 
tional leader and with every week of 
difficulty and danger—and the times 
are sufficiently strenuous in all con- 
science—his prestige among his com- 
patriots grows, until today his Premier-. 
ship is described as unshakable by 
those who yesterday were anticipating 
its collapse. The transformation is 
understood by everybody in both 
countries—M. Clemenceau is felt to 
be the man of the hour, who despite 
his advanced age is a genuine Indis- 
pensable in the sense that he is the 
only Parliamentarian capable of steer- 
ing the Republic through the rocks 
and shoals surrounding her. In other 
words, he is a War Prime Minister in 
the only tolerable sense of the term. 

M. Clemenceau has confounded all 
the prophets and risen to the height 
of a great occasion, with the result 
that not only is the voice of detraction, 
which at one time threatened to over- 
whelm him, silent, but he is regarded 
throughout France as the greatest 
man the Third Republic has yet pro- 
duced. His sworn enemies, who were 
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legion, have become his passionate 
partisans. It is the triumph of charac- 
ter and ability. His admirers would 
be almost afraid of the enthusiasm 
with which he is regarded, for in 
France great enthusiasm means great 
expectations, were it not for one’s 
instinctive belief that at last has ap- 
peared the man destined to save his 
country—and ours if we will give him 
a chance. 

I had the good fortune at the begin- 
ning of the year of hearing M. Clem- 
enceau’s own account of a position 
the difficulties of which he did not 
attempt to underrate, and I came home 
from those talks in Paris greatly 
enheartened by realizing that the 
Entente commanded the services of 
one Statesman who was thinking ox- 
clusively of the war, with which he 
lived by day and by night, and of 
which he had a masculine grip possessed 
by no civilian who has yet held power 
in this country. - Though not a soldier, 
M. Clemenceau has a ‘‘war mind.’’ 
He feels with Dr. Johnson, that ‘“‘Words 
are the daughters of earth, and that 
things are the sons of Heaven.’”’ He 
had completely and contemptuously 
discarded and even forgotten all 
former controversies and personalities 
and spoke in a large-minded tolerant 
way of everybody who had ever been 
against him, but who could be of the 
least use to France at this fateful 
moment, while he discussed French 
and British soldiers—including Gen- 
erals—in a manner that did one good 
to hear, because his keen appreciation 
of ability in the field contrasted so 
agreeably with the ‘‘crabbing’’ from 
which the Higher Command has 
suffered at the hands of lesser political 
lights nearer home and their agents 
and mouthpieces in the Press. This 
great French Prime Minister was not 
giving a moment’s thought to his 
Parliamentary position—which many 
quidnuncs pronounced to be “bad” 
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as regards the Chamber of Deputies— 
nor was he worrying about any of 
those future and utterly futile ma- 
noeuvres so dear to the average 
Parliamentarian, especially if he has at- 
tained any Front Bench. His imme- 
diate task possessed him, consisting 
as it did in preparing against the 
coming German Offensive on the 
Western Front, as to the formidable 
character of which there were abso- 
lutely no illusions last January in any 
political or military circle in Paris, and 
when one hazarded a reference to the 
nonsense which was understood at 
that moment to have found some lodg- 
ment among the Amateur Strategists 
of the British War Cabinet, that Ger- 
many would stay her hand in the West 
while consolidating her position in the 
East, it was brushed aside as an absurd- 
ity unworthy of serious consideration, 
and dangerous if entertained in re- 
sponsible quarters. 

Those of us who hailed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s advent to power in December 
1916 not unreasonably expected that 
he would do for England, which had 
become thoroughly discouraged and 
depressed by the ‘ Wait-and-Sees,”’ 
what M. Clemenceau is doing for 
France, i.e. he would be a real War 
Prime Minister at the head of a real 
War Government, moving and living 
and having its being entirely in the 
war, and without any arriére pensées 
as to the past, the present or the future. 
Never did any public man have such 
a golden chance of achieving greatness, 
which was literally thrust upon our 
present Prime Minister. He sailed in 
on a flood-tide of popularity and with 
a flourish of trumpets that was posi- 
tively deafening. No Government in 
our time ever had such a send-off either 
here or abroad. Our Dominions and 
our Allies were equally enthusiastic, 
while our enemies were correspondingly 
down-hearted when “Do It Now’”’ re- 
placed a régime described by Mr. 
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Lloyd George himself as ‘Too Late.’ 
It likewise commanded an amount of 
Press support such as had never been 
enjoyed by any Ministry. This it still 
possesses out of all proportion to its 
merits or to the amount of public opin- 
ion behind it. 

Why have we on the one hand so 
signal a political success in Paris, at- 
tained by a Statesman without : a 
Party, without a Press, in the teeth of 
most formidable obstacles, whose only 
asset was his personality, while in 
London we have an equally dismal 
failure by another Minister who en- 
joyed every conceivable adventitious 
advantage, including an inactive and 
not unpatriotic Opposition? 

One cannot explain a mystery which 
appears to be pure accident. Prior to 
the Clemenceau Premiership France 
seemed to be in a similar plight as our- 
selves. Her institutions may have 
been admirably adapted for the piping 
times of peace, but in war they pro- 
vided Governments mainly composed 
of nimble-minded men who preferred 
the word to the deed. Can we be sur- 
prised? Where the prizes of public life 
are secured by the arts of exposition, 
the gifted amateur naturally comes to 
the fore, and being at the fore in peace 
time he remains in control when war 
breaks out. His oratory conceals his 
essential incompetence, and like most 
incompetent men he is unaware of his 
deficiencies, which applauding audi- 
ences conspire to minimize. Thus 
France, like England, found herself at 
the mercy of Talking Men and Writing 
Men, who would have lost the war in 
1914 but for the skilful generalship and 
heroic - self-sacrifices of the Fighting 
Men. Under M. Clemenceau the en- 
tire situation underwent a transforma- 
tion, and the national moral renovated, 
because although he is among the most 
eloquent of Europeans he is probably 
the only orator, alive or dead, who 
realizes that wars cannot be won on 
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the platform, though they may be lost 
there should sufficient time be wasted 
on words, and that all the resources 
of the State, political as well as mili- 
tary, Must be mobilized and subordi- 
nated to the single purpose of over- 
throwing the enemy, which can only 
be done by placing the best men at the 
head of the armies, and providing them 
with everything they require—above 
all, the confidence of their Govern- 
ment, which is indispensable to every 
Commander-in-Chief, whether his name 
be Nivelle, Pétain, Foch, or Haig or 
Robertson. 

This is no time for politics of any 
kind—whether Party Politics or Truce 
Politics. Civilization is at grips with 
Kultur in a deadly embrace in which 
one or other must perish. British 
politicians concede as much in their 
exordiums as in their perorations, but 
their every other action is calculated to 
encourage the idea that the greatest 
war in the history of the world is but 
an episode which is chiefly objection- 
able because it interrupts the more 
serious business of national life, as, for 
instance, Home Rule, Woman Suffrage, 
Free Trade, etc., ete. The French were 
in a similar condition to ourselves, be- 
cause French politicians remained 
plunged in French poiitics until a 
strong man came along and dismissed 
this squalid pantomime, at any rate 
“for the duration.”” We may unre- 
servedly congratulate our Allies upon 
such good fortune, even if it makes 
our mouths water, because there is 
no reason why Mr. Lloyd George 
should not have done as much for this 
country, which was ripe for a real War 
Government, which demanded a War 
Government, and called him to power 
because he was regarded as the only 
Front-Bencher who would provide it. 
But for M. Clemenceau Parliam:en- 
tarism in France might have collapsed 
because before surrendering to Caillaux 
and succumbing to the Boche the 
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French would have suffered a Military 
Dictatorship. And if her present Pre- 
mier has any enemies left among his 
compatriots apart from a few Bolshe- 
viks who may be found everywhere, it 
is in certain insignificant obscurantist 
circles that were hoping to fish in the 
troubled waters produced by a débacle, 
and who in their hearts dread the effect 
on the Republican spirit of ‘France 
should a great Republican Minister be — 
instrumental in recovering the prov- 
inces lost by an Imperial dynasty. 

It is certainly in no spirit of hostility 
towards Democracy or from any love 
of ‘‘militarism’”’ that these pages are 
written. M. Clemenceau’s success in 
Paris gives us the measure of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s failure in London. But it 
does much more than this. It dis- 
closes the danger that threatens the 
British Parliament as well as Great 
Britain. This sounds an absurd sen- 
tence, but there are believed to be 
persons in and around Westminster and ~ 
Whitehall who would remain com- 
paratively calm under any misfortune 
to their country so long as they were 
allowed to maintain their Mumbo 
Jumbo—so long as one set of Right 
Honorables labeled ‘‘T'weedledee’’ were 
enabled to harangue another set ot 
Right Honorables labeled ‘‘Tweedle- 
dum”’ ‘‘across the floor of the Commons 
House of Parliament’’ in the glorious 
struggle between the ‘‘Ins’’ and ‘‘Outs,”’ 
which in their eyes is the Be-all and 
End-all of national existence. No one 
that we are aware of wishes to interfere 
with the Parliamentary game, even if 
it appears less important to spectators 
than to the players. It might con- 
tinue indefinitely had Parliament the 
good fortune to throw up a man equal 
to the crisis—a Pitt, a Lineoln, a 
Chamberlain, a Roosevelt, a Clemen- 
ceau—another pilot to weather the 
sterm. Or, again, had Parliament the 
intelligence and the public spirit, 
recognizing its own short-comings and 
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the inability of the present generation 
of Front-Benchers to cope with Arma- 
geddon, to entrust the management of 
the war to those who might be pre- 
sumed to know something about War 
while confining Parliamentary energies 
to things Parliamentarians understood, 
such as eloquence and civil administra- 
tion. There was still a third alterna- 
tive, involving no appreciable disloca- 
tion of Parliamentarism, or the slight- 
est impairment of its functions, which 
it was always assumed even the great- 
est sticklers for the supremacy of the 
Civil Government would for the sake 
of their own skins, if for no higher con- 
sideration, adopt—namely, to call into 
Council and to make members of the 
Government of the day the best strat- 
egic minds available. Unfortunately 
we have produced no War Prime Min- 
ister, and one can only suppose that 
civilian conceit is responsible for the 
rejection of the alternative courses. 
’ As a result we have been at war for 
nearly four years without anything 
that could be called, without an extrav- 
agant abuse of language, a War Gov- 
ernment. We have none today, and 
the State is consequently in danger. 
Disaster would destroy Democracy and 
Parliamentarism as well as everything 
else, and the tune throughout what 
used to be ealled ‘‘the civilized world’”’ 
would thereafter be called by the Great 
German General Staff, by Czernin or 
Tisza, by Hertling or von Kiihlmann, 
by Karl and Wilhe!m, to say nothing 
of Reventlow and von Tirpitz, with an 
approving chorus of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Ramsay Macdonald in the back- 
ground. It is therefore so plainly the 
interests of every Parliamentarian be- 
fore the twelfth hour has sounded to 
compel this Government to become a 
War Government, if only to save his 
own bacon and its own bacon, that one 
cannot help feeling, despite all the signs 
of the times, that late as it is, and unut- 
terably futile, inept, and vain may be 
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most of our leading Politicians of all 
Parties, they will find themselves com- 
pelled by the force majeure of events to 
give our country, of which they think 
so little—to say nothing of Civilization 
of which they talk so much—a chance of 
escaping the Tragedy which threatens 
to overwhelm us so long as we pit 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law 
against Marshal von Hindenburg and 
General von Ludendorff. 

It is wrong, it is even wicked, in us 
at the Back to impose so appalling a 
handicap on the men at the Front— 
infinitely beyond that which has ever 
been borne by any army in the field. 
Our War Cabinet, which has arrogated 
to itself every power under the consti- 
tution, and not a few outside it, does 
not contain even one serious student 
of war. One may leave aside General 
Smuts, who is an honored guest among 
us, whose counsel should be invaluable 
upon all African and Oversea prob- 
lems, and who has had practical ex- 
perience of Colonial warfare, in ‘which 
he has distinguished himself, though 
it has little or nothing in common with 
European warfare and would hardly 
help a soldier to tackle the portentous 
problems confronting General Foch, 
General Haig, General Pétain, or 
General Diaz. There is no man in the 
War Cabinet who has ever thought 
about war, or read about war, or whose 
opinion upon war possesses the smallest 
value, nor is there a Minister who could 
be quoted throughout the prolonged 
incubation of the Potsdam Plot as 
having made one intelligent remark 
concerning Germany, while several 
could be quoted for observations bor- 
dering on idiocy on the German Danger 
which stared them in the face. No 
one for a moment disputes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s verve or success on the plat- 
form. Von Hindenburg would not 
have a dog’s chance against him in de- 
bate, any more than General von 
Ludendorff could compete against 
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Mr. Bonar Law’s amazing verbal 
memory. But unfortunately we are at 
war, and the issue will be decided on 
the stricken field, in which other qual- 
ities are required than eloquence. 
Lord Curzon is admittedly an able 
man, a specialist on various Asian 
problems and a master of polished and 
dignified diction, while Lord Milner 
possesses indefatigable industry and a 
constructive capacity as regards the 
many subjects he understands, while 
his avoidance of limelight has always 
offered an agreeable contrast to the 
besetting sin of our public men gen- 
erally. Unfortunately Germany was 
never among the subjects that Lord 
Milner had made his own, and he has 
no instinet for war, while he shares Lord 
Curzon’s intellectual contempt for 
military opinion even on‘ purely mili- 
tary matters, nor has he the faith that 
carries some men through a great 
cause, and is at least as needful as 
competence. Mr. Barnes, who is the 
least pretentious member of the War 
Cabinet, is for that very reason prob- 
ably its most useful member. He does 
not suffer from the obsession of most 
Mandarins that because they can make 
speeches they can do_ everything. 
While these pages were being printed 
the War Cabinet has been reinforced 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
would be admirable at any other time. 

Such are the handful of men who 
have been trying to manage the war, 
with the results we know because they 
are writ too large to be ignored. The 
wreckage of amateur strategy is strewn 
across the Western Front. They have 
brought the enemy within striking 
distance of the heart of the British 
Empire, and even though the blow be 
averted, as we devoutly hope, through 
skilful generalship and the superhuman 
stanchness of our Fighting Men, it 
will always threaten us so long as empty 
eloquence is permitted to dominate 
our Councils. That the War Cabinet 
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does not even listen to those ‘‘pro- 
fessional advisers,’ of whom much is 
said when things go wrong, is self- 
evident from the immortal gaffe of 
Mr. Bonar Law, who in reviewing the 
military situation at the close of the 
last Session in terms expressed his 
“‘seepticism’’ concerning the impending 
Offensive. The passage is worth pre- 
serving, not for the sterile pleasure of 
putting Mr. Bonar Law in the wrong, 
or even as a vindication of the superior- 
ity of military over civilian judgment, 
but as conclusive evidence that the 
War Cabinet even now cannot grasp 
the war. 

As already pointed out, the French 
Government in January was absorbed 
in the war generally, particularly on 
the coming attack in the West, which 
M. Clemenceau refused to regard as 
arguable because it was inevitable 
Sir Henry Wilson, the British Military. 
representative at Versailles, and an 
able Staff were of the same opinion 
while Sir William Robertson, as we 
know, fell out of favor at home, for 
riveting his attention on the West as 
the decisive point. He had been un- 
able to teach this elementary strategic 
lesson to Ministers or to persuade 
them to prepare against it. They 
were more interested in Jericho, which 
lent itself to imaginative oratory. Mr. 
Bonar Law consequently allowed the 
House of Commons to suppose (March 
7) that nothing serious was to be ex- 
pected in the West. In all probability 
the Peace talk cunningly spread at the 
time by German agents in London 
preoccupied Downing Street, and as 
we know not a few inspired newspapers 
actually published ‘‘terms’’ alleged to 
have emanated from Germany, though 
asa matter of fact they were ‘made in 
London”’ and were but a piece of clever 
camouflage. Some men, including most 
Ministers, were born to be bamboozled 
by the Boche. After informing his 
unsophisticated audience: 
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At the present moment, from the in- 
formation which is available to us, I 
believe I am justified in saying with 
certainty that both as regards men and 
guns we have, if anything, a slight 
superiority, 


which he subsequently qualified by 
the alternative statement: 


_As regards guns, it is obvious that 
the Germans have taken so many in 
Russia that we may find that they 
have a distinct and even possibly a 
great superiority, but I do not think 
there is any cause for serious alarm. 
The power of artillery is limited, not 
only by the number of guns, but by 
the supply of ammunition. 


Mr. Bonar Law made this predic- 
tion: 


This Offensive ought to be coming. 
The Germans have advertised it. 
They have advertised it to such an 
extent that if it is not carried out it will 
be rather difficult to justify their in- 
action to their people. They have also 
sent the troops to carry it out. But I 
am myself still a little sceptical about it 
[my italics]. 


There speaks the true Parliamen- 
tarian who still imagines that the 
German General Staff conducts war 
on the inspiration of the Man in the 
Street in Berlin, and that his main 
object is to justify himself in the latter’s 
eyes! Mr. Bonar Law is as unteach- 
able upon Germany as he is about 
war. By way of “interest’’ to the 
House of Commons he mentioned that 


A member of the Government who 
has been with our troops in France, 
who saw not only the Headquarters, 
but also subordinate Commanders, 
told me this, that while the Head- 
quarters expected an attack in a short 
time, when it got lower down to the 
Brigadiers, to the Battalion Com- 
manders, still more to the Company 
Commanders, and to the men who 
had been in daily conflict with the 
Germans, they were so confident of 
their superiority that they did not 
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believe the Germans would dare to 
attack. That is in the future. 


On such a matter one might have 
imagined that the opinion of Head- 
quarters would prevail, but Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends are alleged to — 
prefer the judgment of any junior lieu- 
tenant to that of the Higher Command. 
When the storm burst, however, on 
March 21 Mr. Bonar Law hastened to 
inform the House (March 21): 


I should like also to say that there is 
absolutely nothing in the nature of a 
surprise in connection with what has 
happened. Our Staff and the Ver- 
sailles Council have naturally been 
considering what would happen in the 
event of an attack taking place, and 
I may tell the House that this attack 
has been launched on the very part of 
our line which we were informed would 
be attacked by the enemy if an attack 
were undertaken at all. 

Moreover: 

Only three days ago we received in- 
formation at the Cabinet from Head- 
quarters in France that they had now 
definitely come to the conclusion that 
an attack was going to be launched 
immediately. 

This was confirmed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, however, had not the 
generosity to pay honor where honor 
was due by crediting Sir William 
Robertson, the discarded Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, for his almost 
uncanny foresight in warning the 
War Cabinet—upon whom all his 
warnings were wasted—of what was 
in store for us. The Prime Minister 
preferred to credit everything to 
“‘Versailles,’’? which naturally and nec- 
essarily came to the same conclusion 
as the Imperial General Staff in Lon- 
don. This was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
effort to efface the lamentable impres- 
sion made by the earlier utterance of 
his colleague. 

I think it is right in justice to them 
[the Military Staff at Versailles] to 
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point out that, after very close study 
of the German position and of the 
probabilities of the case, they came to 
the conclusion, and they stated their 
conclusions to the Military Represen- 
tatives and to the Ministers in the 
month of January or the beginning of 
February, that the attack would come 
south of Arras, that it would be an 
attack on a very wide front, that it 
would be an attack on the widest front 
that has ever yet been assailed, that the 
Germans would accumulate ninety-five 
divisions for the purpose of making that 
attack, that they would throw the 
whole of their force and their strength 
into breaking the British line at that 
point, that their objective would be the 
capture of Amiens and the severance 
of the British and the French forees— 
that was the conclusion that Sir Henry 
Wilson came to, and which was sub- 
mitted at that time—two or three 
months ago—and I think it is one of 
the most remarkable forecasts of 
enemy intentions that has ever been 
made. 
The National Review. 
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But what, one may ask; is the use 
of ‘forecasts,’ however prescient, if 
those to whom they are addressed. re- 
main unmoved? Sir Henry Wilson 
seems to have made as little impression 
on Mr. Bonar Law’s “‘scepticism’’ as 
Sir William Robertson, though he 
would have the advantage of having 
his views enforced by the picturesque 
eloquence of the Prime Minister. In 
other words, we have a War Cabinet 
which is not merely fundamentally 
ignorant of war, but despises the 
judgment of its chosen professional 
advisers. Such is the tragedy of the 
times in which we live. The remedy 
is not, as some imagine or pretend, to 
send for Lord Lansdowne with his 
White Flag, or for Mr. Asquith and his 
Runecimen, but to entrust the man- 
agement of the war to men who know 
something about it. With the fate of 
Kerensky and the fall of Russia before 
us we dare not hesitate, or we shall be 
lost. 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY’S MEMORANDUM. 


By Viscount Bryce. 


The secret Memorandum which 
Prince Lichnowsky wrote as a record 
and vindication of his conduct while 
German Ambassador in England is the 
most important single document which 
has come before the world since the 
first days of the war. It was: not 
meant to become known during the 
war, perhaps not within his own life- 
time. It was written not to justify 
England but to criticise the policy 
which tied Germany to Austria, and 
was published without, and indeed 
against, its author’s will. It may 
have been composed partly to relieve 
the writer’s own feelings, from an im- 
pulse which those will understand who 


are prevented by considerations of 
public duty from vindicating their 
conduct to the world. It may also be 
due to the sense, natural to men who 
have borne a part in great events, that 
they owe it to posterity to contribute 
what they can to the truth of history. 
Anyhow, it has exposed him to the 
anger and persecution of the German 
Government; and this persecution is 
evidence of the importance they attach 
to it as a condemnation of their con- 
duct. The truth of its contents has 
been confirmed, if indeed it needed 
confirmation, by the statements of 
Herr von Jagow, late German Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and of 
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Herr Mihlon, one of the Krupp 


directors. 

Prince Lichnowsky appears in this 
document as a man of clear vision and 
cool judgment, an acute observer of 
social as well as political phenomena, a 
good witness both to what he noted 


during his residence here and to what 


he knew of the action of his own Gov- 
ernment. And now let us see what he 
records. 

When the war began in August 1914, 
the German Government entered on 
two campaigns, which it has ever since 
prosecuted with equal energy and an 
equal disregard of honor and humanity. 

One of these was the campaign by 
arms. It suddenly invaded Belgium 
a peaceful neutral country, whose neu- 
trality it was pledged to respect, and 
which it has treated with the utmost 
cruelty, murdering, or reducing to the 
slavery of forced labor, its civilian and 
non-combatant inhabitants. It has 
similarly enslaved the inhabitants of 
Poland, and has encouraged its Turk- 
ish allies to massacre their innocent 
Armenian subjects. 

The other campaign was one of false- 
hood, conducted by speeches and 
through the Press, and intended to mis- 
lead public opinion. It was an effort 
to deceive both its own people and neu- 
tral nations by mendacious misrepre- 
sentations of German aims, purposes, 
and conduct, and by equally false 
descriptions of the aims, purposes, and 
conduct of Germany’s antagonists, and 
especially of the British Government 
and the British people. It tried to 
represent the war as having been forced 
upon Germany by Britain. Germany, 
it said, was merely defending herself 
against an unprovoked attack. She 
desired to live at peace with her neigh- 
bors, developing her own resources, 
cherishing no aggressive designs. Her 
enormous army and navy had been 
created only to protect her against the 
jealous and malicious enemies by 
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whom she was surrounded, and espe- 
cially against Great Britain. Britain, 
it seems, was envious of Germany. 
Being herself ‘‘a decadent nation’’— 
this was the prevailing German view— 
she feared the commercial competition 
of Germany, and tried to keep the lat- 
ter out of all foreign markets. British 
policy—so they said—under the direc- 
tion of King Edward VII, had formed 
alliances with France and Russia in 
order to hem in Germany, and after 
trying to block Germany’s outlets in 
Africa and Asia, contrived this war to 
destroy by arms the rival whom she * 
could not face up to in trade and manu- 
facturing industry. While these accu- 
sations were brought against Britain, 
attempts were made to excuse the in- 
vasion of Belgium by the false stories, 
dropped assoonas they had served their 
temporary purpose, that French offi- 
cers had been sent into Belgium to help 
to organize the Belgian troops against 
Germany and that French aviators had 
been flying over German territory. 
Grotesque as all these inventions 
were, they were repeated with such 
audacity as to produce some effect in 
neutral countries. But their chief and 
more lasting influence was on the Ger- 
man people. A large part of the Ger- 
man Press, inspired and controlled by 
the German Government, had for some 
time past been holding up England as 
the persistent foe of Germany. It now 
redoubled its falsehoods, represented Sir 
Edward Grey as having plotted to 
bring about a war, and urged Russia to 
refuse a peaceful solution; and it added 
equally groundless charges that Eng- 
land had secretly planned with Bel- 
gium to attack Germany through Bel- 
gian territory. These fables, repeated 
incessantly by German politicians, as 
well as by the newspapers, found ready 
credence with the German people, 
easily led by their Press, always docile 
to the orders of their Government, and 
now swept off their feet by a wave of 
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patriotism and by the belief that they 
were about to achieve avictory as rapid 
and complete as that of 1870. It was 
this conviction of the malevolence and 
the grasping ambition of England that 
created that ferocious hatred of the 
English which has continued to display 
itself in the treatment of English pris- 
oners and in the exultation over such 
crimes as the sinking of the Lusitania. 

This sudden outburst of hatred in a 
nation so intelligent startled and 
amazed us. It can be understood only 
when we' remember that the German 
Government did everything in their 
power not only to create hatred, but 
also to stifle ‘every voice that was 
raised to let the people know the 
truth. They never have been per- 
mitted to know the truth, and the dis- 
appointment that fell upon them when 
their march on Paris was arrested with 
the help of a British Army and their 
coasts strictly blockaded by a British 
fleet added fuel to their anger and has 
made it ever since an easier matter to 
keep the truth from them. 

Now what was the truth? 

The British people bore no hatred 
whatever towards the German people. 
King Edward VII meant no harm to 
Germany when he showed his liking 
for the French. Neither did his Min- 
isters when they took steps to remove 
the differences that had been causing 
trouble between ourselves and France, 
and again when they came to a friendly 
understanding with Russia. These 
arrangements were made in the inter- 
ests of European peace and good will, 
not in order to damage Germany. 
British merchants and manufacturers 
never dreamed of fighting Germany to 
get rid of her commercial competition. 
Had such an idea occurred to them, 
they would have reflected that Ger- 
many was England’s best foreign cus- 
tomer, not to add that two years of 
even a successful war would have in- 
flicted far more loss upon them than 
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the extinction of German trade com- 
petition could have repaired in twenty 
years. British men of science and 
learning admired the immense con- 
tributions Germany had been making 
to the progress of knowledge, and they 
had many personal friends in Germany. 
British statesmen did not desire to 
add to British possessions abroad, feel- 
ing that we had already all we needed, 
and that the greatest interest of the 
British Empire was a universal peace. 

No section of our people, neither 
traders, nor thinkers and writers, nor 
statesmen, had any idea of the dangers 
to peace which lay (as we now know) 
in the mind and the purpose of those 
who ruled Germany. We did not 
realize what the feudal aristocracy 
and military caste of Germany were 
ponderiag and planning, nor how little 
weight they attached to considera- 
tions either of good faith or of human- 
ity. Hence, beyond maintaining a 
strong fleet, the indispensable protec- 
tion of a country open to sea attack 
which did not maintain a large army, 
we had made no preparations for war, 
and had scarcely bethought ourselves 
of what action we should have to take 
on land if we became involved in war. 
In this belief and attitude there may 
have been less prudence than was 
needed. But our absence of suspicion 
is the best proof of how little we ex- 
pected aggression. It is an absolute 
refutation of the calumny that Britain, 
with her tiny Army, was planning an 
attack on the greatest military Power 
in the world. 

All this every Englishman knows. 
I repeat it only because it has now re- 
ceived not only a confirmation but 
also a valuable further proof in the 
Lichnowsky Memorandum, a proof 
unsolicited and uncontemplated, and, 
moreover, unimpeachable, because it 
comes from one who bore a leading 
part in what it records, and who never 
meant to let it beeome known. 
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First:—The Memorandum bears wit- 
ness to the pacific spirit of the British 
people. Here are some of its words: 

“The commercial jealousy about 
which we lin Germany] hear so much 
is based on a wrong conception of the 
circumstances. Certainly Germany’s 
rise as a commercial Power after 1870 
and during the following decades was 
a menace to British commercial circles 
which with their industries and export 
houses had held a virtual monopoly. 
The increasing commerce with Ger- 
many, which was the leading country 
in Europe as regards British exports, 
had, however, given rise to the wish to 
maintain friendly relations with their 
best customer and business friend, and 
had driven all other considerations into 
the background. Notably, in com- 
mercial circles I encountered the most 
friendly spirit and the effort to further 
our common commercial interests.”’ 
“At the English cities to which I was 
invited (by the Chambers of Com- 
merce and municipalities) I was well 
received everywhere. . . . In all other 
circles I also met with the most friendly 
reception and co-operation—at Court, 
in society, and from the Government.” 

“On account of our fleet alone Eng- 
land would not have drawn the sword 
any more than on account of our 
trade, which has been alleged to have 
produced jealousy and finally war. 
. .. It was possible to arrive at an 
understanding in spite of the fleet, and 
without a ‘naval holiday’ [intermission 
of naval shipbuilding].”’ 

Secondly.—The Memorandum shows 
that the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, and in particular of Sir Edward 
Grey, then Foreign Minister,: was en- 
tirely pacific. The admirable char- 
acterization of Sir Edward it contains 
is too long to quote, but it testifies to 
his perfect straightforwardness and 
constant wish to maintain good rela- 
tions with Germany, and after de- 
scribing how ‘‘the simplicity and hon- 
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esty of his ways secured him the re- 
spect even of his opponents,” it adds: 
“This is a true picture of the man who 
is decried lin Germany] as ‘Liar Grey’ 
and instigator of the world war.”’ 

The Memorandum goes on to show 
how sincerely Sir Edward had worked 
for peace, first in 1913, during the 
Balkan troubles, when he went hand- 
in-hand with Germany, ‘‘hardly ever 
supporting the French or Russian 
claims.’’ ‘‘He conducted the negotia- 
tions with cireumspection, calm, and 
tact.’’ Frequently, when appealed to 
by Lichnowsky to use his influence with 
the Russian Government to arrange 
difficulties between it and Germany, 
“Sir Edward gladly did this, and his 
intervention contributed in no small 
degree to smooth the matter over.” 

Thirdly, a still weightier evidence of 
the good will of the British Govern- 
ment is supplied by the account given 
of the concessions made to German 
wishes in Asia and Africa. “Sir 
Edward Grey,’’ says the Memorandum 
“after having settled all outstanding 
points of difference with France and 
Russia wished to make similar agree- 
ments with us. It was not his object 
to isolate us, but to the best of his 
power to make us partners in the exist- 
ing association. As he had succeeded 
in overcoming Anglo-French and 
Anglo-Russian differences, so he also 
wished to do his best to eliminate the 
Anglo-German, and by a network of 
treaties, which would no doubt have 
led in the end to an agreement on the 
troublesome question of naval arma- 
ments, to ensure the peace of the world. 

“His plan was, in his own words, 
without interfering with England’s 
existing friendship, which has no aggres- 
sive aims and does not entail any bind- 
ing obligations, to arrive at a friendly 
rapprochement and understanding with 
Germany to bring the two groups lof 
Powers] nearer.”’ In pursuance of this 
policy, the British Government went a 
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very long way to meet German wishes 
in respect to the Baghdad Railway. 
They agreed to let it be prolonged to 
El Basra; they included the whole of 


Mesopotamia as far as that town in the — 


German sphere of influence, and also 
the whole district of the Bagdad and 
Anatolian railway, i.e., all the center of 
Asia Minor. 

Not less large were the concessions 
made in South Central Africa. ‘The 
new agreement [regarding the interests 
of Germany and England in the African 
possessions of Portugal] was fully in 
accord with German wishes and in- 
terests. For these the British Govern- 
ment showed the greatest considera- 
tion. Sir E. Grey intended to dem- 
onstrate his good will towards us, but 
he also wished to assist our colonial 
development as a whole.’’ These ar- 
rangements were embodied in two 
treaties highly advantageous to Ger- 
many, which, however, the German 
Government, for some reasons of its 
own, had postponed signing, so that 
they remained unpublished up till the 
outbreak of the war. Had we in 
England known the inner spirit of the 
German Government, and the use they 
would make of our concessions, British 
Ministers might well have hesitated to 
go so far as they did. But that they 
conceded so much is the completest 
proof of their good will and the most 
convincing refutation of the charges 
which the German Ministers and Press 
have brought against them. 

It would take too long to follow out 
in this article the constant efforts of 
the British Government during the 
fateful days before the outbreak of the 
war to avoid a conflict by means of 
Sir E. Grey’s repeated plans of media- 
tion and adjustment. The Memoran- 
dum shows how earnestly he labored 
for peace at Berlin, at Petersburg, at 
Vienna, and how all his attempts were 
baffled by the settled purpose of the 
German Goyernment to force on war. 
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Britain may, like other nations, have 
in the past sometimes indulged her 
ambition, sometimes abused _ her 
strength, sometimes embarked in wars 
that might well have been avoided. 
But on this occasion at least she is 
blameless. Never in her long history 
has she had so perfectly clear a con- 
science as in the case of this war. Her 
people neither contemplated it nor de- 
sired it. They were driven into it by 
the action of the German Government, 
which persisted in pushing it on even 
when Austria seemed willing to draw 
back. All had evidently been settled 
at that famous Potsdam Conference, 
when (as the German Ambassador at 
Constantinople, before Italy had de- 
clared war against Austria, told his 
Italian colleague) the Emperor had in- 
quired of his military and naval chiefs 
whether they were ready for the con- 
flict for which, during some months 
preceding, preparations had been in 
progress. Neither when the war began 
did Britain wish to do more than pre- 
vent Germany from destroying Belgium 
and mortally wounding France. Sir E. 
Grey spoke truly for the nation when, 
as the Memorandum records, he said: 
‘“‘We don’t want to crush Germany.” 

What will be the result of these dis- 
closures? How will they affect opinion 
in Germany? There must be thou- 
sands of men there who, like Prince 
Lichnowsky, are not carried away by 
national vanity and unbridled ambi- 
tion, but retain a respect for the 
principles of good faith and humanity, 
men who desire to know the truth and 
will try to make it prevail. Have such 
men, now that a rent has been made in 
the veil of falsehood which the German 
Government has thrown over its sub- 
jects, the courage or the strength to 
tell their rulers that they can no longer 
trust them nor tolerate the system 
which has disgraced Germany in the 
eyes of the world and brought untold 
miseries upon her as well as on the 
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peoples she has attacked? Or will a 
change in German spirit and German 
purposes be brought about by nothing 
but defeat in war, a defeat which will 


show that the yoke of military domina- 
The London Chronicle, 


A Maid o’ Dorset. 


tion under which Germany lies pros- 
trate is condemned not only by its 
wickedness but by that test which even 
wickedness must admit to be decisive, 
the test of Failure? 


A MAID O’ DORSET. 


By M. E. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Rosie’s light feet could be heard pat- 
tering up and down the stairs from 
early dawn on the twenty-ninth; her 
sweetheart’s little attic room had been 
got ready on the day before; neverthe- 
less, she seemed to be determined that 
his first introduction to his new quar- 
ters should find them in a state of per- 
fection. As she went about her work 
she sang. 

“It do do one’s heart good to see any- 
body so happy,’’ remarked Solomon, 
strolling into the milk-house, where 
Mrs. Bond stood affectionately gazing 
at the array of leads and pans all pol- 
ished by her granddaughter till they 
shone again. 

“I d’ ‘low she’s happy,’’ agreed Gran- 
ma, turning round. ‘Happy an’ busy 
too. This here dairy’s a pictur’, an’ 
she’ve a-turned out the whole place. 
She’s a-scrubbin’ of the stairs now.”’ 

““°Tis to be hoped as the chap’ll wipe 
his feet well afore he goes up and 
down,’ remarked Solomon with a 
laugh. 

“Ah, ’tis a pity he should be nothing 
but a gippo,’’ said Mrs. Bond dryly. 

‘Well, I d’ low the same thought 
have a-passed through my own mind 
more nor once,’’ admitted the farmer. 
“But, ye see, he’s her fancy, Mrs. 
Bond. Us can’t forget that. Us can’t 
go again’ a young maid’s fancy.”’ 

“Ye see’d the chap, I suppose?’ 
queried Granma sourly. 


Francis (Mrs. Francis BuuNDELL). 


“‘Oh, ’ees, I see’d en—I see’d en an’ I 
spoke to en. ’Tis a fine-lookin’ chap,”’ 
he added with a retrospectively ap- 
praising air. ‘‘He’s fine-lookin’ an’ 
well set up. An’ well-spoke—’ees, I’ll 
say that for him. The chap spoke 
straight enough. ‘I’d like a place 
Branston side,’ he did say, ‘along o’ the 
maid I be ewortin’ bidin’ there.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, he must have a pretty good 
cheek!”’ cried Granma warmly. 

‘‘He spoke straightfor’ard,”’ said the 
farmer, pursuing his own train of 
thought. 

‘* ‘I'd like,’ says he, ‘to ewort her fair 
an’ square if we was let.’”’ 

“T be thinkin’ o’ what her Dad will 
say,’’ said Granma morosely. ‘‘Sup- 
posin’ he whisks Rosie straight off so 
soon as he do hear about thic chap 
comin’? That ’ud be a pretty piece o’ 
business, an’ us startin’ butter-makin’ 
for ’ee.”’ 

The farmer seemed much annoyed at 
this suggestion. 

“T’m lookin’ for you to put that 
right, Mrs. Bond,’ he said. ‘‘You’ve 
as good a right to have your say wi’ 
your son as he have to have his say wi’ 
his darter. But if the worst do come 
to the worst,’’ he added, recovering his 
serenity, ‘‘I’ll be givin’ thic chap a 
start. There, when I do think what it 
’ud ha’ meant to I if I could ha’ made 
a start like this when I was his age! 
But I had my father’s debts to pay, 
ye see, an’ my mother to keep, poor 
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soul! No matter how hard I did work 
I could make no profit for myself. But 
thic Rufe Lee, here he be livin’ in, done 
for all roads except his bit o’ washin’—’’ 

‘An’ he’ll not lay out so very much 
on that, I d’ ’low,” put in Granma 
sarcastically. 

Solomon broke off to look at her re- 
proachfully, and then continued: 

“Thic chap did ought to put by 
three parts o’ what he do earn if he’s 
studdy. An’ if he do go on well—well, 
there’s no sayin’ what mid happen if 
he do go on well. He mid take a little 
place of his own, maybe. The maid’s 
father could afford for to gie him a 
start. He’ll be learnin’ his business 
here, an’ he mid get took on foreman 
somewheres else, or,’’ continued Solo- 
mon ruminatively, ‘‘I mid extend my 
own business an’ make en foreman 
here. Miss Rosie mid help in the 
dairy—maybe she’ll be Mrs. Rosie 
then. Things mid work out that way. 
I’ve bin lonely enough all my life not 


to be glad o’ a bit o’ company.”’ 

Mrs. Bond looked at him with ex- 
ceeding disapproval, and presently said 
with increasing acerbity: 

“Ye do seem to be building castles in 


the air, Farmer. ’Tis a pity ‘tis for 
another chap an’ not for yourself.” 
The good-natured smile with which 
Solomon received the first part of her 
remark became rueful as she finished. 
“True enough,’ he admitted, ‘‘true 
enough. I’ve been, in a manner 0’ 
speakin’, puttin’ myself in thie young 
chap’s place all marnin’, an’ a-thinkin’ 
back on wold times. When I do hear 
the maid’s foot on the stairs I d’ call to 
mind how the sound o’ the other maid’s 
foot did make my heart go pit-a-pat; 
an’ then I d’ think o’ he on his way 
here, every step bringin’ him nearer, ye 
know, an’ I d’ wonder if he be a-feelin’ 
same as I did use tofeel. ’T'was nearer 
flyin’ nor walkin’ wi’ me in those times. 
’Tes a sad kind of a feelin’, mum, an’ 
yet I can’t but be j’yful to think as 
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these here young folks ’ull not be dis- 
app’inted same as I’ve a-been. Come 
now, you’ve got a heart yourself an’ 
can call to mind how you did feel when 
ye was Miss Rosie’s age. Put yourself 
in her place, an’ you’ll be as glad as me 
for her sake.”’ 

Granma’s expression. altered; she 
seemed about to speak, but checked 
herself. She busied herself for a mo- 
ment in untying the strings of her 
coarse apron and then observed in an 
odd tone: 

“Ye see, tis different wi’ me, Farmer. 
My husband warn’t the first.’ 

“Oh, an’ wasn’t he?’’ rejoined Solo- 
mon with interest. 

“He was not,’’ said Granma with 
great decision. “I did walk out wi’ a 
young man to start wi’ as didn’t turn 
out so well, an’ then I took up wi’ my 
husband—an’ I did often thank my 
stars, Mr. Blanchard, as I didn’t 
marry my first love.” 

“Well, well,’’ said Solomon, moving 
away, a little nonplused, ‘‘’tis to be 
hoped as thic young man will turn out 
well, an’ as Miss Rosie can marry her 
first love. I can’t fancy,’’ he added 
meditatively, ‘“‘as it can ever be the 
same thing wi’ the second.”’ 

‘““*Tidden same thing,’’ said Granma, 
leading the way into the kitchen, ‘‘but 
sometimes ’tis a deal better.”’ 

This was so evidently the last word 
that Solomon made no attempt to con- 
tinue the argument, but all that day, 
in the intervals of attending to more 
vital matters, such as changing the 
heifers’ pasture and having one of the 
horses shod, his thoughts reverted to 
the young couple; and he would now 
put himself in the place of the young 
man journeying with bounding heart 
towards his beloved, and now dwell 
contentedly on the rapture of the girl, 
whose path, through his kind offices, 
was, after all, to run smooth. 

They put off tea for half an hour in 
Rufe’s honor; then as he did not ap- 
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pear, Mrs. Bond announced that she 
would not wait another minute. Just 
as She had set the big brown teapot on 
the table, however, the yard gate 
creaked, and Rosie, who had already 
seated: herself, sprang to her feet. 

“That’s him!’’ she cried, and ran 
towards the door. 

“‘Come back!”’ cried Granma sharply. 

‘Let en come to the door an’ knock— 
what be thinkin’ on?’’ 

“Nay, go an’ let en in, my maid,’ 
said Solomon. ‘The poor young chap 
’ull be timid like. Here, mum, I be so 
dry as a keck. Fill us out a drap o’ 
tea, do ’ee.”’ 

Rosie disappeared, closing the door 
after her, and the farmer winked at 
Mrs. Bond as she filled his cup with a 
shaking hand. 

“Ye didn’t ought to encourage her to 
make little o’ herself,’’ she said severely. 
‘‘He did ought to know his place to 
start wi’, but there, ye do go a-cockin’ 


of en up straight off. He did ought to 
ha’ come to door, an’ knocked respect- 
ful, an’ scraped a leg to you an’ me, 


Farmer. An’ Rosie did ought to ha’ 
sot in her place an’ said ‘Good evenin’’ 
jist civil. They’re maybe .a-kissin’ of 
each other now.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Solomon, ‘‘an’ if they 
be, warn’t they promised to each 
other, an’ haven’t they been through 
summat for each other’s sake? I d’ 
‘low, whether ’twas your first or 
whether ’twas your second, Mrs. Bond, 
you wouldn’t ha’ bin content to set still 
an’ say ‘Good evenin’.’”’ 

He was a little uneasy, however, 
during the lengthy pause which ensued, 
in which Granma preserved an offended 
and highly disapproving silence; and 
had half risen from his chair, as though 
to go in search of the young couple, 
when the door opened and they entered, 
pausing a moment irresolutely on the 
threshold—such a handsome, happy 
pair, Rosie shy and tremulous, Rufe 
triumphant. Indeed, the swift glance 
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which he shot round the room seemed 
to be that of a conqueror. 

“He d’ think hisself master a’ready,’”’ 
said Granma to herself, surveying him 
with much disfavor. 

Solomon .nodded with a _ smile, 
though he was conscious of a little sink- 
ing of the heart. 

“It’s fine to be young,”’ he said to 
himself. Aloud he remarked: “‘Sit ye 
down, lad—you’m a bit late.’’ 

‘* *R-es,’’ admitted Rufe, as he took 
his place. ‘‘I met a friend in Stur- 
minster while I was a-waitin’ for tran- 
ter, an’ I did miss cart after:all an’ had 
to travel all the ways a-foot.”’ 

He fixed his eyes hungrily on the 
cold ham which adorned the table, and 
Solomon cut him two thick slices. 

“‘We were wonderin’ why ye was so 
late,’’ cried Rosie. 

“You went into the public, I’ll go 
warrant?’’ suggested Granma. 

‘‘Well, we did have a glass o’ beer,”’ 
rejoined Rufe. ‘‘He’d walked a long 
way, poor chap. I couldn’t do less nor 
gie en one:”’ 

Solomon’s face, which had clouded 
over for a moment, now cleared again. 

“The chap’s straightfor’ard,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘and there’s no harm in a 
glass o’ beer.”’ 

Rosie, for her part, was not at all put 
out. It seemed to her a very natural 
state of affairs. When her father and 
brothers went to Sturminster on market 
days they always had a glass o’ beer. 
What.else could a man do if he met a 
thirsty friend? .But Granma pursed 
her lip. 

“There’s some what isn’t so ready to 
turn into the public wi’ the first chap 
they comes across,’’ she remarked em- 
phatically. ‘‘More particular when 
there’s folks watchin’ out for him. 
Your Grandpa, Rosie, were never one 
for beer. If he wanted a drap o’ zider 
he waited till he did get home. An’ 
not so much of it even then. He could 
smoke his pipe wi’out looking for a 
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drink, an’ that’s more nor Many Men 
can say. He were a dry smoker; I did 
allus tell my sons that. ‘Your father,’ 
I did say, ‘he were a dry smoker.’”’ 

Nobody replied, and a slight chill 
seemed to fall on the little assembly, 
which intensified after Rosie had incau- 
tiously asked how they all were at 
home. 

“Pretty mad, I should judge,” re- 
joined Rufe, his face lighting up with 
mischievous glee. ‘“‘Jist as I was goin’ 
my ways out of it I did call to Charl’— 
he’s a sharp little bwoy that brother o’ 
yours—an’ I did say to en: ‘Tell your 
Dad,’ I did say, ‘as if he wants to know 
my address ’tes the Glebe Farm, Little 
Branston,’ I did say.” 

‘“‘Well,’’ cried Granma, setting her 
cup in its saucer with much clatter, 
“now the fat’s i’ the fire!’’ 

“Oh, Rufe!’”’ cried Rosie. ‘How 
could you be so foolish? Father’ll be 
over here first thing tomorrow morning 
to take me off again.” 


“Well, young man,”’ exclaimed Solo- 
mon, “I’m all for folks bein’ straight- 


for’ard—in rayson. But there’s a time 
to speak an’ a time to be silent, an’, 
considerin’ all things, ye mid ha’ give 
us time to look round.” 

But Rufe continued to laugh. 

“There, I’d give summat to see their 
faces when the little bwoy-chap run 
up wi’ his message!”’ he said with danc- 
ing eyes. 

Rosie flushed with vexation, and the 
elders were seriously perturbed. Gran- 
ma in particular was wrathful. She 
was the first to rise and declare “she 
must be going about her business in 
the dairy, while Rosie dejectedly began 
to remove the tea things. 

““Ye’d best come out wi’ me,” said 
Solomon rather sternly to his new lieu- 
tenant. “I can be tellin’ ye what ye'll 
have to do while I’m takin’ ye round.” 

The young man was following him 
bareheaded when Solomon sent him 


back to fetch his hat. 
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“I'd like to start as I do mean to go 
on,” he observed with some severity 
when Rufe rejoined him. ‘I d’ want 
everything in this place to be reg’lar an’ 
in arder. Put on your hat when ye go 
out. Wipe your shoes when ye do 
come in. There’s two good rules to 
start wi’.”” He glanced downwards at 
Rufe’s ill-shod feet, still coated with 
the mud of the roads which he had been 
at no pains to remove before entering 
the ‘spotless kitchen. ‘An’ another 
one is, ‘Look before you leap’—’tes a 
proverb that, an’ a good ’un. ’Twasa 
senseless thing to tell your measter 
where ye was goin’ in the way ye did do. 
If ye’d ha’ left it to I, or to Mrs. 
Bond, we could have prepared en 
gradual an’ brought his mind round, 
so to speak, to the notion o’ you an’ 
his darter keepin’ company. I’m wish- 
ful for to be your friend—for to be both 
your friends,’ he added emphatically. 
“I’m a-givin’ of ’ee this start to prove 
myself a friend to both on ye. An’ 
now we'll have the place about our 
ears, I reckon, afore we can do 
anything.” 

“T’ll’ own ’twas thoughtless,” ad- 
mitted Rufe, suddenly downcast. 

“E-es, ’twas very thoughtless, my 
lad. An’ another thing what was 
thoughtless, was you goin’ blurtin’ out 
what ye did to Mrs. Bond an’ Rosie. 
Ye’ve a-got thic poor maid all of a 
tremble the very first minute ye’ve 
a-come. An’ Mrs. Bond, what ye did 
ought to be tryin’ your best to please— 
well, it’s enough to set her again’ ye to 
hear ye a-talkin’ so disrespectful of 
her son. An’ it don’t please me, 
neither,” cried Solomon sternly, “for 
to hear ye a-braggin’ o’ your impu- 
dence to your last measter. I’m willin’ 
for to stand your friend if I’m satisfied 
wi’ ye, but I’ll not stand your friend if 
you’m foolish.” 

“Well, sir, Pll give ye my word to 
do better,’’ said Rufe, fixing his fine 
dark eyes almost pleadingly on the 
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other’s face. ‘“’T'was jist the want 0’ 
thinkin’, as you d’ say yourself. But 
T’ll be careful, I do assure ’ee.”’ 

“Well, come, my bwoy, that’s right,” 
cried Solomon heartily. ‘‘We’ll say no 
more about it. You’myoung. That’s 
your fault—but if you’m lookin’ for to 
be a married man, ye know, ye must be 
so thoughtful an’ sensible as ye can.” 

“A married man!’’ ejaculated Rufe. 
“Ah, to be sure. There, measter, I 
don’t dare look so far ahead, but I be 
happy enough jest a-courtin’ of her.” 

“If ye do prove yourself a man ye’ll 
be marryin’ of ‘ther one o’ these days,”’ 
said Solomon. ‘‘But ye’ve got to earn 
her—ye’ve a-got to make a home for 
her; an’ so ye can, easy enough, wi’ your 
sharp brains an’ your strong arms. 
Work hard, my lad, for there’s a prize 
a-waitin’ for ’ee! We must try to get 
round her Dad, an’ meanwhile Studdy’s 
the word. Ye must be cautious wi’ 
your courtin’, my bwoy—cautious an’ 
straightfor’ard. Gie me your hand on 
that.” 

Rufe extended his hand with his 
bright, infectious smile, and then began 
his initiation into his new duties. 


CHAPTER X. 


Rufe had just brought in two foam- 
ing pails of milk from the barton, and 
was exchanging a word or two with 
Rosie before carrying them into the 
miik-house, where Mrs. Bond was 
awaiting him, when the sound of 
wheels on the upper road arrested their 
attention and Rufe, turning, sent a 
searching glance in the direction of 
the broken line of hedge, through 
the broken gaps of which glimpses 
were obtained of any passing vehicle. 
Suddenly this keen, hawk-like glance 
gave way to a mischievous twinkle, 
and he threw back his head and 
laughed: 

‘Tis the wold chap!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘**He’ve a-druv’ Vi’let over.”’ 


“Dad!” exclaimed Rosie, aghast, 
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identifying the proprietor of the beast 
in question—a stout mare which usu- 
ally- conveyed the dairy produce to 
market. 

Rufe whisked up the pails as though 
they had been featherweights, carried 
them with two strides to the milk- 
house, and remarking “‘I’d best keep 
out o’ sight’’ to the astonished Granma, 
vanished before she had time to 
expostulate. 

“Oh, Granma, it’s Dad!’ cried Rosie, 
thrusting in a scared face. ‘There, 
I’ll run indoor‘an’ hide. Oh, Granma, 
do ’ee say what ye can for me. I do 
look to you to. be my friend.”’ 

She flung her arms round the old 
woman’s neck, gave her a tight and 
agitated squeeze, and flew round the 
corner of the house just as Vi’let’s 
aquiline nose appeared round the 
corner of the lane. 

Mrs. Bond followed her with a 
softened look and a secret smile. 

“T’ll be a friend to ’ee, my maid,”’ 
she murmured to herself. ‘I'll be a 
true friend.”’ 

The gate creaked, the spring-cart 
turned with a clatter into the yard, 
and Vi’let stood, blowing, while her 
master descended, a strongly built, 
bearded man not unlike Solomon in 


‘general outline, but with a totally dif- 


ferent expression of face. 

‘““Mother!’’ he shouted in stentorian 
tones, as he strode towards the house, 
and then, ‘‘Rose! Dally! Is there 
nobody about?’’ 

“Be that you, Jarge?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Bond, advancing with a welcoming 
smile to the milk-house door. ‘I’m 
glad you’m come—’twill save me the 
trouble o’ writin’ a letter.” 

George Bond entered the milk-house, 
pushing her gently in front of him, and . 
closed the door when they both stood 
within. 

’ “Now, then, what’s the meanin’ o’ 
this?’”’ he said sternly. He glanced 
round angrily, noting Mrs, Bond’s 

















‘ 
evident preparations for dealing with 
the afternoon’s milk supply. ‘You 
do seem to be reg’lar sattled here.’’ 
“’K-es,”’ agreed his mother. “I mid 
say we be gettin’ pretty well sattled.”’ 
“Wel” thundered her son. ‘Be yei’ 


your senses, Mother? I did send my . 


maid to ’ee to Riverton. I did look for 
you to keep her out o’ harm’s way, an’ 
here ye’ve actually walked her into the 
lion’s den.”’ 

“Oh, my dear, come. Farmer 
Blanchard bain’t no lion,” expostulated 
Mrs. Bond meekly. ‘I did come here 
for to oblige Farmer Blanchard, Jarge, 
an’ if I did have a kind of a notion in 
my mind at same time, ’tiddent for 
you to blame me.”’ 

George stared at her, somewhat 
taken aback by her tone and by the 
entire absence of flurry in her 
demeanor. 

“Ye didn’t p’raps chance to notice,”’ 
continued Mrs. Bond, “as Farmer 
Blanchard was in the railway carriage 
what ye did put the maid in. He did 
notice her. An’ he did pass remarks 
about her havin’ bright eyes—in quite 
a respectful, friendly kind of a way. 
‘Don’t ye ery an’ sp’ile your bright 
eyes,’ he did say.” 


quickly. 

“She was,’ rejoined his mother. 
“Mr. Blanchard did pass the ramark 
as ye did seem to speak very sharp to 
the maid. He do seem to take a deal 
0’ notice o’ Rosie.” 

This was such a new idea to George 
that he was nonplused for the moment, 
but presently said: 

“‘He’s a staid man, bain’t he?” 


“He’s farty-one,’’ rejoined she. 


‘‘Farty-one, an’ hale an’ hearty. He’s 
a man what have never turned his 
thoughts to matrimony along o’ havin’ 
been crossed in love when he were a 
young chap. But he do seem to 
notice Rosie above a little bit—though 
he doesn’t know he’m noticin’ her,” 
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she added emphatically. “I. keep 
a-watchin’ out, dy’e see, an’ I notice.” 

George, more and more ‘ ’mazed,”’ 
as he himself would have put it, was 
reduced to silence, and his mother 
continued: 

“The thought did strike I from the 
first as it ’ud be nice to have Rosie 
missus in the wold place where her 
father was born. An’ when Farmer 
Blanchard did ax I to oblige, I did 
think it providential.”’ 

“Then what in the name o’ wonder 
is thic chap, Rufe Lee, doin’ here?’’ 
cried George, suddenly returning to his 
original standpoint. ‘Ye bain’t think- 
in’ o’ stoppin’ on in the very house wi’ 
en’? I did go to Riverton first, thinkin’ 
ye’d ha’ shifted there straight off. But 
if you’m sattled down here I’d best 
take Rosie home-along wi’ me. I’d ha’ 
took her, anyway. Riverton’s too 
near. -Sure-ly, Mother, ye’d not look 
for anything else?’’ 

Mrs. Bond was gazing at him stead- 
ily and slowly shaking her head. 

“Jarge, my dear,’’ she said, ‘look 
afore ye leap. I did allus say that to 
ye when ye was a little bwoy-chap, 
didden I? Well, now I d’ say same 
thing. To begin wi’, ’twarn’t none o’ 


‘“‘Was she cryin’?”’ interrupted Bond ,» my doin’—thic young fellow comin’. 


There, I were quite surprised when 
Mr. Blanchard did tell I he’d engaged 
him.” 

“An’ what did he do it for?” inter- 
rupted her son. 

“He did do it, my dear, along o’ 
Rosie,’”’ rejoined she. ‘‘An’ here he 
be a-goin’ to a deal o’ trouble, an’ 
a-takin’ up a new branch o’ the dairy 
business entirely for Rosie’s sake, 
He did allus sell milk wholesale before, 
ye know, an’ now we've a-started 
butter-makin’.”’ 

“He’d ha’ done best to ha’ left it 
alone, then,’’ growled George. ‘“But- 
ter-makin’s a deal o’ trouble, an’ a 
chaney thing at best.” 

“T do make the butter, d’ye see,”’ re- 
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joined Mrs. Bond, “an’ Blanchard, 
he’m takin’ the risk for Rosie’s sake. 
‘I can’t a-bear,’ he did say, ‘to see 
thic poor maid so downhearted. An’ 
what’s more,’ he did say, ‘’tis bad for 
her every way. She’ll l’arn to be sly 
an’ double-dealin’. She'll be more set 
on the chap nor ever. So I’ll give him 
a start,’ he says. ‘Let ’em meet fair 
an’ square an’ do their cwortin’ 
straightfor’ard. An’ if he d’ turn out 
well,’ he did say, ‘I mid put him in the 
way o’ doin’ better.’”’ 

Farmer George stared at his nities, 
scratched his head, and after muttering 
a few broken and unintelligible excla- 
mations, burst out: 

“Well, there, dalled if I can mak’ 
head or tail o’ this here piece o’ work. 
Here be you, so far as I can make out, 
wishful for to bring about a match 
between Farmer Blanchard an’ our 
Rosie.”’ : 

‘**K-es, my dear,’ agreed Granma 
placidly, ‘‘ ’tis the very thing I do wish.” 

“But you do tell I the maid herself 
be thinkin’ o’ nobody but thie good- 
for-nothin’ gippo.”’ 

Granma nodded with the same good 
humor, and he finished the sentence 
with something like fury: 

‘An’ thic here Solomon Blanchard is 
so took up wi’ Rosie that he must 
bring the chap here so’s they can ewort 
so much as they d’ like. It don’t 
seem as if ye was doin’ your best to 
bring about your wish, Mother, I will 
say.” 

Mrs. Bond picked up one of the 
squares of butter muslin already re- 
ferred to, and folded it before answer- 
ing. Her reply, when it at last came, 
seemed totally irrelevant. 

‘“‘When ye was a little small bwoy, 
Jarge,”’ she said, ‘“‘ye was terrible fond 


o’ stra’berry jam, d’ye mind? Us 
didn’t have so many stra’berries in 
garden, and I didn’t often let ye have 
it. An’ once or twice I caught ye 
stealin’ of it.’’ 
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“Did I?” said he, still vexed, but in- 
terested by herremark. “I can’t abide 
the stuff now. I don’t ever let our 
missus make it—sickly stuff.’ 

“Ah, ha!’’ eried Granma, cackling 
delightedly. ‘An’ why’s that? Be-_ 
cause when I did find ye was a-stealin’ 
o’ the jam I did fetch a whole pot one 
day an’ set it afore ye. ‘There, Jarge,’ 
I did say, ‘sooner nor let ye steal it I’ve 
a-made up my mind for to let ye eat as 
much as ever ye do like.’ Well, ye did 
eat the whole pot an’ ye was terr’ble 
sick—there, I don’t think I did ever 
see a little chap so sick. An’ ye’ve 
never wanted to look at stra’berry 
jam since. So when Farmer Blanchard 
did tell I as he were abringin’ Rufe Lee 
here, so’s Rosie could see so much as 
she did want of en in a straightfor’ard 
way, I were terr’ble vexed at first, but 
after a while I did think o’ the stra’- 
berry jam, an’.I did say to myself, 
‘Like father like darter.’”’ 

George’s face had changed many 
times during this speech, and now a 
slow grin dawned on it. 

“Ye mean she'll be gettin’ a sicken- 
ing o’ he?’’ he queried. 

““*K-es, I do. An’ there’s more nor 
she’ll get a sickenin’ o’ he. Farmer 


' Blanchard did say to I first day he 


come, ‘Thic maid is too good for any 
gippo,’ he did say.”’ 

Mr. Bond became grave again and 
appeared to reflect deeply. 

“Then what do you advise me to 
do?” he asked uncertainly at last. 

‘‘Well, my dear, why only as I'd 
think it ’ud be a bit a’k’ard I’d advise 
ye to smoke your pipe by the fire till 
tea’s ready. But as things be, I’d 
advise ’ee for to turn about an’ drive 
home again an’ tell your Marg’et as 
she needn’t feel anxious. I be keepin’ 
a sharp lookout on Rosie, an’ Farmer 
Blanchard he be keepin’ a sharp look- 
out on Rufe. An’ ye can tell her about 
stra’berry jam, he-he!’’ 

“Has it begun to work yet?’’ asked 
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George, unwillingly joining in her 


laughter. 

Mrs. Bond’s face clouded over, and 
she paused before answering: 

“You mustn’t expect the unpos- 
sible. You must give the maid time to 
find en out. Give her time to get a 
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sickenin’. 

‘“‘Well, Mother, I be willin’ for to let 
things bide for a bit. I be a-trustin’ to 
you, an’ I do count on ’ee for to let me 
know if the cure bain’t workin’.’’ 

He went away only half satisfied, and 
Mrs. Bond remained thoughtful. If 
truth be told Rosie had not so far 
evinced any signs of disillusionment; 
on the contrary, she seemed to go about 
in a happy dream, while Rufe’s tri- 
umphant attitude was almost more 
than the old woman could tolerate. 
Solomon’s placid satisfaction with his 
new acquisition was also extremely 
trying. 

“Tell ’ee what, that chap’s nippy,” 
he had remarked on encountering Mrs. 
Bond that very morning. ‘He did 
get his lot o’ cows milked afore I were 
halfway through mine.” 

“Did he milk ’em clean, though?’ 
asked Granma sourly. 

“He did milk ’em so clean, ma’am, 
that when I did go round to make sure, 
I couldn’t get another drap from 
’em.”’ 

‘‘Well, we'll see what kind o’ hand 
he makes o’ the churn,’ rejoined 
Granma. 

Somewhat to her disappointment, 
however, Rufe proved both prompt 
and efficient. He scalded and swilled 
out the churn, moreover, according to 
the most approved fashion. In the 
afternoon, too, he finished his work in 
amazingly good time, and suggested 
that he should devote an hour before 
sundown to moving the hen-coops in 
the orchard. 

‘Miss Rosie had best go and tell en 
where she wants ’em shifted to,’’ re- 
marked Solomon, smiling benignly at 
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the girl, who was engaged in wringing 
out the cloths used for straining. 

“Rosie’s busy!’’ said Granma. 

“No, no; all work an’ no play mid 
make Rosie a dull girl,”’ rejoined the 
farmer. ‘“‘’Tis what I did say to you 
yourself, didn’t I, Miss Rosie? Be- 
sides, as ’tis you what’s lookin’ after 
chicken, ye’d best have coops fixed to 
your likin’. Now don’t ye go for to 
be. a sp’ile sport, Mrs. Bond,” he 
went on when they were alone. ‘‘’T'was 
part o’ the bargain as the young folks 
was to do their cwortin’ fair an’ square ; 
well, they can’t do it no fairer nor yet 
no squarer nor in the middle o’ the 
arternoon, and within a stone’s throw 
o’ the house.”’ 

“You’m quite delighted, I d’ ’low,’’ 
said Granma, almost savagely. 

‘‘Well, he’s a good worker, anyhow, 
an’ a fine, well set up chap.”’ 

‘‘Aye, a handsome rogue,’’ muttered 
Granma, half to herself. ‘‘Dedikay 
all over. If ye’d ha’ heard en chantin’ 
gibberish to hisself while he was 
a-churnin’, ye’d ha’ felt sure o’ that.”’ 

“Some charm for makin’ butter 
come,’’ observed Solomon, turning 
towards the door. ‘‘No worse nor 
Mrs. Hunt’s ‘Lady Moon’ when all’s 
said an’ done.” 

He went away, rolling his shoulders, 
leaving Mrs. Bond somewhat con- 
soled by his last remark. It was evi- 
dent that the farmer did not regret 
Mrs. Hunt. 

Meanwhile the young folks were cer- 
tainly more occupied with courting 
than with coops. Rufe felt impelled 
to make divers flattering remarks as to 
Rosie’s looks, and the girl was shyly 
telling him how dreadfully she had 
missed him. 

“T went very near wild along o’ not 
gettin’ a letter from you,” she said 
after a time. ‘‘Why didn’t ye write, 
Rufe? Ye mid ha’ known how anxious 
T’d be.” 

Rufe picked up a fallen apple and 
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set his strong white teeth in it, glancing 
mischievously at the girl the while. 

“Why didn’t ye?’’ she repeated. 

“Well, ye see, I’m not a very great 
hand at writin’,”’ he rejoined. ‘An’ I 
couldn’t get anybody to scrat a line 
for me.” 

Rosie flushed with vexation as she 
realized the truth of Solomon’s surmise. 

“Do ye mean ye can’t write?’’ she 
asked after a pause. ‘“Didn’t ye 
never learn at school?”’ 

“T didn’t trouble school much when 
I was @ little ’un,’’ rejoined he; and 
then he bit the apple again. 

After a troubled pause Rosie said: 

“But I d’ ’low ye can read, Rufe?”’ 

He laughed. 

“T can read your face,”’ he said, ‘‘an’ 
that’s enough for me. I didn’t ha’ 
time to learn to read.”’ 

‘“‘Then—then how did ye manage 
about my letters?’ faltered Rosie 
in a strangled voice. ‘‘Ye didn’t—ye 
didn’t—oh, Rufe, ye didn’t get other 
folks to read ’em?”’’ 

“No, no,’”’ he rejoined quickly. “I 
did manage to spell ’em out very slow, 
d’ye see? But I did manage all right, 
letter by letter.’’ 

A sort of amused twinkle in his eye 
would have convinced the girl that he 
was lying had not her own common 
sense assured her of the fact. 

“Let’s hear what ye did make of 
’em,” she said unsteadily. “You did 
show me just now how ye did always 
carry ’em in your pocket—out wi’ ’em 
again an’ let’s see.”’ 

Rufe produced the crumpled mis- 
sives, which indeed he had already been 
foolish enough to show Rosie; and 
snatching them from his hand, she 
opened one at random and spread out 
the sheet before him. To her surprise 
he began glibly enough to recite 
phrases which she certainly remem- 
bered using, and one or two of which 
did indeed appear on the page beneath 
his eyes. But she soon found he was 
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quoting from the contents of other let- 
ters, and that his glance in no way kept 
pace with his pattering tongue. Sud- 
denly she crushed up the paper in her 
hand. 

‘“You’ve a muddled ’em all up,’’ she 
cried angrily. ‘‘Ye bain’t readin’— 
you be jist sayin’ off whatever ye can 
eall to mind.”’ 

‘‘Well, an’ if I have got the lot o’ 
them by heart,’ rejoined he with his 
infectious smile, ‘“‘you shouldn’t find 
fault with me for that.”’ 

“You did get somebody to read ’em,”’ 
went on the girl passionately. ‘Oh, 
Rufe, however could ye let any 
stranger know what I did write so 
private for yourself alone? Oh, it was 
too bad!” 

‘oTwasn’t a stranger read me the 
last two then,’’ rejoined Rufe, nettled 
at last. ‘I did get the wold chap here 
to read ’em to me when he rode over 
that time. Tell ’ee what, maidie, I d’ 
‘low ’twas that what settled the job. 
He was that pleased wi’ they letters o’ 
yourn he did engage I straight off.’’ 

Rosie fairly stamped her foot; her 
eyes blazed in her white face. 

“You dared show my letters to 
Farmer Blanchard?’’ she gasped. 

‘*?R-es, I did; an’ he did say they 
was very nice letters, too.”’ 

The returning tide of color rushed 
over Rosie’s cheeks and brow now; 
she hid her face in her hands. Rufe 
threw away the core of the apple and 
put his arm round her. But she 
twirled herself free. 

“T’ve a good mind never to speak to 
’ee again!’’ she cried. ‘There, { never 
did feel soashamedin my life. ’T' wasn’t 
fair; no, ’twasn’t! If ye make ‘so 
little o’ me as to show my letters to 
him, he didn’t ought to ha’ read ’em.”’ 

Certain phrases and _ expressions, 
loving and artless, returned to her 
memory now with stinging effect. To 
think that Farmer Blanchard knew 
them all, and was perhaps remember- 
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ing them when he looked at her, and 
maybe wondering how she could be so 
bold—though, indeed, Rosie’s guileless 
outpourings had been entirely maidenly 
—was almost more than she could 
bear. 

‘“T’ve a good mind never to speak to 
’ee again,’ she reiterated, turning 
slowly towards the house. 

She ate little at supper, and Rufe did 
not appear to be in his usual spirits. 
The two elders looked from one to the 
other critically, forming their own 
conclusions. 

“They’ve a-had a miff about sum- 
mat,” thought Solomon. ‘‘Mayhap 
the chap’s been goin’ too fast.”’ 

And he unconsciously frowned at his 
dairyman. 

‘“‘She’s a-beginnin’ for to find him 
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out,’’ said Mrs. Bond to herself, with 
grim satisfaction. Aloud she_ re- 
marked, ‘‘Ye did shift all the coops, I 
d’ ’low?”’ 

Rosie made no answer; as a Matter . 
of fact, the coops had been forgotten in 
the stress of Rufe’s revelations; but the 
lad spoke for her after a moment. 

‘**K-es, we did shift ’em all,’’ he 
said. ‘The little ’uns was fair over- 
j’'yed wi’ the new grass.”’ 

Thereupon Rosie raised her eyes and 
gazed at him indignantly. Granma, 
who had seen for herself that only two 
discolored little squares of grass testi- 
fied to the attentions paid to the hens’ 
housing accommodation, chuckled to 
herself. 

“Cure’s beginnin’ to work,’’ she 
muttered. 


(To be continued.) 





SOVEREIGNTY OF THE AIR AND CIVIL 
AERIAL TRANSPORT. 


By CiaupE GRAHAME-WHITE AND Harry Harper. 


I. 

It is now probable that, before the 
end of the war, at any rate so far as an 
understanding between the Allies is 
concerned, or, certainly, as one of the 


most important items on the agenda of 


the peace conference, ‘the problems 
which we discuss in this article will 
have to be dealt with in all their bear- 
ings, and settled definitely one way 
or another. Therefore we need make 
no excuse for raising them here, or for 
asking readers to consider them very 
attentively, more especially as the 
recent improvements in aircraft have 
been so important, from the point of 
view of the capacity of such machines 
to transport passengers and mails, that 
it is now thought well worth while, not 
only by private experts but by Govern- 


ments, to pay keen attention to the 
possibilities of civil aerial transport, 
and more particularly to consider in 
advance, and also to select, routes over 
which an experimental air service can 
be run as soon as war demands cease, 
and suitable machines are available 
for the purpose. That such great 
countries as Britain, France, Italy, 
and America should find time even 
while in the throes of war, and with a 
great and growing demand on their 
aerial resources, to consider in com- 
mittees and conferences the establish- 
ment of express air mails, and the 
organization and equipment of aerial 
highways, is an indication of the im- 
portance which is now attached to 
aeronautics, not merely as a field for 
commercial enterprise, but as a de- 
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velopment of the utmost significance 
from a national point of view.* 

It is in this connection, and when 
considering such arrangements as must 
be made between countries to facilitate 
the operation of international air 
services, that one main question arises 
which is of extreme interest, not only 
to individual nations but to the entire 
world. It is the question whether, 
when the war is over and we enter on 
the era of civil aerial transport, each 
nation shall claim and exercise sov- 
ereign rights in the air above its terri- 
tory, imposing such regulations as it 
may think fit upon the entry and 
alighting of foreign machines, or 
whether the whole air space over the 
earth’s surface shall be declared free 
and unrestricted. for the passage of 
every kind of flying craft? As a com- 
promise between these two alternatives 
—that is to say, between absolute 
sovereignty and absolute freedom— 
there is the proposal that a nation 
should assume jurisdiction over its air 
space only up to some specified altitude, 
and then to rule that any aircraft, so 
long as they keep above this height, 
whatever it may be, are allowed free 
passage. 1 

The problem of aerial sovereignty is 
not, of course, a new one, and it is 
probable that after the war, as was the 
ease before, it must be considered 
mainly from the point of view of na- 
tional defense; but while before the 
war the whole question had more of a 
theoretical than a practical interest, the 
enormous development recently of 
aeronautics, and the influence on the 
future of flight which it is now seen 
may be exercised by any system of 
regulation or control, particularly in 
the working of international long-dis- 
tance routes such as pass above several 
countries, should focus interest upon 
the next conference which is held, and 

*Before these lines are read, America will “be 


operating an air mail service between Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York. 
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clothe its decisions with an exceptional 
and very far-reaching importance. 


II. 


It may be permitted, perhaps, as 
throwing light on the subject of our 


inquiry, to recall a little pre-war his- 


tory, and to revert to the proceedings 
of the last international conference on 
aerial law, which was held in Paris in 
1910. At this conference Great Britain 
was an advocate of complete sover- 
eignty of the air. Other Governments, 
also, were in sympathy with this atti- 
tude; but Germany, having an eye, no 
doubt, to the future, and desiring 
whenever she liked to do so to use the 
air space above neutral countries with- 
out protest or interference, came. out 
as an ardent and voluble supporter of 
the theory of a complete freedom of 
the air. So eloquent in fact were her 
spokesmen that they succeeded in per- 
suading to their views certain repre- 
sentatives of other Powers who had 
come to the. conference with a bias 
towards sovereignty. . The representa- 
tives of Great Britain, however, with 
others, stood firm, and after a pro- 
tracted discussion the conference broke 
up, unable to come to anything like a 
unanimous decision on this question, 
which was the most important they 
had been called together to discuss. 
Such is the position as it will stand 


“when, as may be the case quite soon, 


another aeronautical convention comes 
to face this question with a knowledge 
and experience, and a general grasp 
of the real problems involved, im- 
measurably greater than was possessed _ 
by the delegates who met in 1910. 
Then aircraft were few in numbers and 
very far from perfect, being at the 
mercy of, rather than having the mas- 
tery over, the element in which they 
flew. But the delegates at the next 
conference, standing as they will at 
the dawn of the great era of civil aerial 
transport, will have to legislate no 
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longer for ‘small, imperfect. machines, 
but will have to envisage all Europe, 
and presently. all the world, being cov- 
ered by a network,of aerial ways, along 
which mail and passenger craft will be 
flying constantly by night as. well as 
by day.. This is no longer a dream; it 
is a new era in. the- world’s history 
which needs only the coming of peace 
for its realization. And.it is because 
the future of. flying has now become so 
vast, and fraught. with such immense 
possibilities either for good or evil, that 
this question of the sovereignty of the 
air, or of.some agreement as to its 
freedom, either complete or limited, 
becomes: of extreme interest to all the 
nations of the world, small as well as 
great. 


IIT. 


The fact. must always be borne in 
mind that aircraft such as the world 
will have when. peace comes—very 
wonderful machines indeed—will have 
a potentiality for development in two 
fields which are diametrically opposed 
to each other; one, that is to say, which 
is all for the.good of the world, while 
the other leads nowhere save to death 
and destruction. The perfected air- 
craft will, in a word, prove a weapon of 
an almost incredibly destructive power 
should it ever be used again in war; 
while this same machine, developed 
along peaceful lines for the carriage of 
mails, passengers, and light express 
goods, will so break down the barriers 
of .distance, and bring nations into 
such a constant touch with each other, 
that it will prove not only an inesti- 
mable boon to. business men and travel- 
ers, but will play also an enormously 
important part in fostering that spirit 
which those who have the best interests 
of the world at heart desire so ardently 
to see fostered—the spirit which re- 
gards the globe not as being inhabited 
by masses of people who are divided 
arbitrarily into different nations, each 
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more or less distrustful of its neighbor, 
but by one vast family which knows no 
divisions and has no misunderstand- 
ings, living and acting indeed wholly 
for the common good. This aspect of 
the opening up of the air for high-speed 
travel is often disregarded by extrem- 
ists who, judging entirely by the pres- 
ent wartime uses of aircraft, refuse to 
grant them any future powers save 
those which are destructive. 

No one, of course, least of all those 
who are familiar with the development 
of aeronautics, would hesitate for a 
moment in agreeing that aircraft of 
the future, and of the immediate future, 
will be weapons which will have pos- 
sibilities, when available in sufficient 
numbers, and when in determined 
hands, so terrible that they can hardly 
be described in words. But it must 
be remembered that war is, has been, 
and always will be, a science of move 
and counter-move—a science essen- 
tially with which two can play; and 
those who picture some great country 
of the future being ravaged by a sur- 
prise attack made by thousands of 
hostile aircraft should also leave room 
in their calculations for the thousands 
of defending machines which may, and 
should, take the air and fight the enemy 
in his own element, or for the hosts of 
guns, aerial mines, and other devices 
which may be used as a protection 
against air attack; nor should they for- 
get the fact that, if the population of 
a great city of the future can be sent 
below ground, and its vital communi- 
cations safeguarded, then even should 
the enemy ravage this city, and destroy 
thousands of its buildings, it may bring 
him no very great distance nearer the 
decisive victory for which he aims. Of 
course, with any new and powerful 
weapon, and particularly with a weapon 
such as an aircraft, there follows a 
period after its introduction, and while 
it is more or less of a novelty, when the 
offense greatly outstrips the defense; 
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when it is far more easy to deliver an 
attack than it is to beat one off. But 
science, which can improvise at short 
notice the means to destroy an enemy 
creeping noiseless and unseen below the 
surface of the sea, will not be daunted 
in its search for means to combat ene- 
mies who come by way of the air; and 
certainly one may say that the re- 
sources ‘of science, as directed against 
air attack, are only at present in their 
earliest stages of mobilization. This 
statement is made not as deprecating 
the power of aircraft in a concerted 
attack, because this will always be most 
serious, but as suggesting that defense, 
which at present lags behind offense, 
may in the future be very materially 
improved; and this is a point to be 
borne in mind when one considers the 
statements of those who picture a 
nation of the future as lying absolutely 
helpless before the air attack of some 
aggressor. Helpless it might be had it 
neglected its aerial defenses, but not 
otherwise. 


IV. 


Even if one were to imagine such a 
conclusive peace being made that a con- 
ference of nations was able to agree to 
abandon war, with a consequent aban- 
donment of naval and military flying 
—and such a contingency is almost im- 
possible to imagine—the world would 
not be free, and never could be regarded 
as entirely free, from the menace of the 
secret construction of aircraft by those 
who are unscrupulous. These break- 
ers of any convention might be crim- 
inals, bent on using aircraft in further- 
ance of some scheme for despoiling the 
public, or they might be offenders on 
a very much higher scale, plotting for 
the construction of a secret fleet of 
machines in order that one country 
should have the means of striking a 
sudden and treacherous blow against 
some neighbors—who, if they had no 
defending aircraft or defense organiza- 
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tion, would be utterly helpless against 
such a surprise attack. We must 
allow ourselves to be taught by facts, 
even if these are distasteful, and if 
they impugn the good faith of nations 
as well as of individuals; and though it 
might be possible on paper to abolish 
war, and with it war flying, the world 
could never regard itself as free from 
the illegal use of a machine of such ex- 
traordinary power, simple to build and 
comparatively inexpensive, and yet 
giving those who own it, as compared 
with those who do not, an absolutely 
irresistible power. If there were no 
efficient means of dealing with such a 
menace—that is to say, if aireraft repre- 
senting law and order could not be 
matched against those representing 
anarchy and crime—humanity would 
be at the mercy of any band of ruffians 
who built themselves machines in 
some secret place, and then come forth 
for a time to terrorize the world. 

At such a prospect, and merely 
glancing at the face of things, an ordi- 
nary citizen might well feel discour- 
aged. ‘‘Are we, then,’”’ one can im- 
agine him asking, ‘‘to bear for all time 
another heavy burden—that of safe- 
guarding ourselves against the use in 
war, or by those who are anarchists or 
criminals, of this new machine which 
science has given us? Is this all that 
the world will gain from the conquest 
of the air? If so, then one feels in- 
clined to wish that the air had remained 
unconquered.”’ 

This view, though it may be excused 
perhaps in one who has not been able 
to study the problem closely, is at the 
same time most short-sighted, because 
it does not take into account the fact 
that, though it is true that the aircraft 
as it grows in range and power will 
become an increasingly terrible weapon, 
it is equally true—as we have suggested 
briefly before—that its perfection as 
a machine for high-speed transit will 
give the world a purely civilizing instru- 
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ment such as will provide the very 
means needed to fight those who may, 
for their own selfish ends, seek to close 
the minds of their countrymen against 
the calls of international friendship, in 
order that they may spread and foster 
the jealdusies and secret ambitions 
without which, in the future, it should 
become impossible to incite one civil- 
ized nation to a deliberate attack upon 
another. To such intriguers, great or 
small, with their stock-in-trade of 
more or less familiar tricks which rely 
mainly on ignorance for their success, 
the dawn of the air age, with its unique 
facilities for rapid communication be- 
tween nations, will be very far indeed 
from welcome. To use aircraft as 
weapons might of course suit them very 
well, but when all inland as well as 
coastal cities become ports on the 
aerial ocean, when journeys of days are 
reduced to hours, and when a man can 
travel from the capital of one nation 
to the capital of another in no more 
time than it takes him now to make a 
short journey within his own territory, 
the net result must be, inevitably, to 
break down those artificial barriers be- 
tween countries in the matter of 
thought, mental outlook, and attitude 
towards each other, which have been 
erected, and maintained, owing to the 
existence of great natural barriers. 
With the coming of the days of aerial 
travel, with the passage of its ma- 
chines from hour to hour between all 
great trade centers (first those of 
Kurope, then those of the entire world), 
with the flying of that growing army of 
aerial tourists and pleasure-seekers who 
should soon be as at home in foreign 
cities as they are in their own, then it 
should be for the autocrats and the 
dictators, with their medizval notions 
of conspiracy and intrigue, to find 
themselves living in a new world, and 
a world in which they are robbed by 
degrees of any capacity for doing 
serious harm. 
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V. 

Such ideas as we have expressed may 
be criticised as being Utopian, and so 
indeed they would be—quite Utopian 
and impossible probably of achievement 
—unless one foresaw in advance the 
revolution in thoughts and ideas which 
should follow the coming of the air 
age. Winds, or bad weather, these 
already the modern aircraft makes 
light of, while the use of multiple en- 


.gines, instead of one, already permits 


flights to be made with such regularity 
that a breakdown through any mechan- 
ical cause is becoming rare. And the 
perfection of wireless signaling, as 
foreshadowed already by the work 
done in the war, should enable an air- 
craft to steer an accurate course even 
across wide tracts of ocean, and when 
weather conditions prevent altogether 
the making of any visual observation, 
while as to the speeds possible in the 
future with commercial aircraft, sci- 
ence, which is invariably conservative, 
is quite ready now to grant that we 
shall before long have aircraft moving 
at the rate of 240 or 250 miles an hour, 
and there seems indeed no reason, 
ultimately, why speeds as great as 
300 miles an hour should not be at- 
tained. Imagine what this will mean 
to the world in the conduct of its 
business, and in its more intimate re- 
lations! Picture how trade, prosperity, 
and good feeling may be fostered when 
a man can transact business one day 
in New York and the next in London; 
when any part of the earth’s surface 
can be reached in a journey lasting 
say a week or ten days, when new 
communities can be instituted any- 
where and everywhere, relying for their 
means of communication on the estab- 
lishment of an airway between them- 
selves and the nearest center of supply! 

Men who are now struggling with 
such courage under the burden of war 
look ahead to some great future of 
brotherhood and of freedom. This is 
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the thought, intangible, perhaps, but 
none the less earnest that inspires and 
supports so many of them, which sus- 
tains them through per'l and fatigue— 
the thought that this war may be the 
last, that the world may be able to 
turn over a new leaf, that the great 
nations, instead of spending millions 
on the machinery of destruction, will 
spend these millions on works of con- 
struction—that the whole fabric of 
society may be strengthened and puri- 


fied, and that the everyday life of the 


working citizen may approach more 
nearly than it has ever done before to 
the ideals of comfort and of security. 

But the mere fact that this war, with 
its sufferings, has had to be faced and 
undergone, and that millions of lives 
have been lost, is in itself no guarantee 
that, when the war does end, we shall 
have entered on the era of universal 
peace. Here questions arise which 
are outside our purview; but an argu- 
ment which does come within our field 
of inquiry is that raised by those who 
declare that no people in future will 
agree to go to war, simply because 
modern war, in which armies have 
grown so huge that they have become 
unwieldy, has been proved, without 
any question at all of morality, to be 
so little likely to bring adequate results 
for the lives and money spent upon it 
that it may be ruled out of account, 
and regarded as a relic of the past. It 
certainly appears reasonable to assume 
that warfare on land and sea, at any 
rate as we know them now, offering as 
they do a minimum of result for a max- 
imum of effort, may have small at- 
tractions for the strategist of the future; 
nor will any vast national effort, and 
huge expense, with no glittering pros- 
pect of an immediate victory, appeal 
very greatly to any nation which, 
yielding to ambition, is ready to listen 
again to the voice of temptation. 
Some promise will be needed of a con- 
clusive victory, gained rapidly and at 
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no great cost. And here we must be 
prepared for a use of the possibilities of 
aerial war. Time must be allowed to 
elapse, naturally, before the drum is 
beaten again; the patient must be 
allowed to recover from his fever, and 
to become convalescent, before the 
poison is again injected into his body, 
or rather into his brain. And next 
time this poison, should an attempt be 
made to administer it to a nation, may 
take the form of an insidious sugges- 
tion, couched perhaps in some such 
terms as these:—‘‘Wars on land and 
sea are too slow, and therefore too 
costly, in attaining their results. But 
war is still a sound proposition, if one 
can only win soon enough, before the 
stage is reached of an economic ex- 
haustion. What is wanted, therefore, 
is some medium for a quick decision. 
Can this be found? Yes, if the prin- 
cipal effort is made in the air, rather © 
than on land or sea. A great aerial of- 
fensive, delivered suddenly against an 
enemy who is more or less unprepared, 
and with this offensive consolidated 
quickly on land and sea, might bring 
victory in days or months rather than 
in years.” 

Here, then, is the menace the world 
may have to face, because such ideas as 
these, once planted on fruitful soil, and 
with some nation seeing in aerial su- 
premacy a short cut to world dominion, 
might lead possibly to another great 
convulsion, even worse than that 
through which we are: now passing. 
What one must envisage, in weighing 
the full extent of this menace, is the 
position which will exist in regard to 
aerial navigation in the years which 
follow the war. On the one hand, as 
we have said, there will be the aircraft 
which are being developed purely as 
weapons, and on the other there will 
be the machines which are being per- 
fected solely as vehicles for high-speed 
transport. The development of the 
first will be the menace; while the de- 
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velopment of the second will be all to 
the advantage of civilization and of 
progress. And what the world may 
see, perhaps, will be something of a 
race between the two. One will make 
for war, the other for peace. And here 
it is, without doubt, that one reaches 
the crux of the problem. What the 
world must strive to do after the war, 
and particularly those nations which 
are acting in the best interests of hu- 
manity, is to prevent another out- 
break of war in that period of years 
during which the opening up of the 
great airways is widening and clearing 
men’s minds, and showing them that 
the key to comfort and prosperity lies 
not in a cut-throat race for trade su- 
premacy, or in the struggle between 
men who talk one language to dom- 
inate those who talk another, but in a 
wise and careful apportionment of 
the entire resources of the world. 


VI. 


The ground has now been cleared for 
the consideration of points which 
touch directly on the question whether 
the navigation of the air should be free, 
or whether it should be subject to the 
sovereign rights of individual nations. 
Some of the advocates of a complete 
freedom of the air base their claim 
merely on the practical and immediate 
advantages which would accrue to 
commercial flying, particularly on long 
routes, if it could be freed altogether, 
during its infancy, from any form of 
restrictive legislation. Others, look- 
ing farther ahead and taking a wider 
view, say that the freedom of the air 
would not only permit certain aerial 
routes to develop rapidly in their early 
stages, but would serve also the far 
greater end of encouraging travel and 
intercourse on a scale which is impos- 
sible on land or sea, thus providing one 
of the best antidotes possible for inter- 
national intrigue, particularly if it is 
possible, as is hoped, to adopt along the 
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great airways some form of interna- 
tional or common language, and thus 
break down not only the barriers be- 
tween nations which may be geograph- 
ical, but also those which are created 
artificially by a difference in speech. 

Military opinion, however, which 
must be given its full weight, and 
which is quite ready to admit, and to 
approve, the humanizing possibilities 
of aerial transport, takes very definitely 
the view that one cannot regard this 
war as being the last war, and that 
when peace comes (and no matter what 
sort of peace we may obtain), we must 
be prepared, so far as the air is con- 
cerned, for any future emergency, and 
particularly for the use of the air as a 
medium for the delivery of a surprise 
attack. And in order during peace 
times to check spying, and other unde- 
sirable uses of the air which space does 
not permit us to enumerate, it is held 
by the military authorities that it is 
essential to assert full and absolute 
sovereignty in the air, in that a nation 
must, in its own vital interests, have 
full power to control, regulate, and 
generally to supervise, the flight of 
every aircraft which desires to enter 
its territory. 

To the argument that it may be 
difficult, even after having claimed 
aerial sovereignty, and owing to the 
vastness of the air space, to deal ade- 
quately with any transgressor of the 
regulations, the reply made on behalf 
of the military view is that this may 
very well be so, but that an occasional 
infringement of the law, by some un- 
scrupulous person who is willing to 
take risks, will not make the law any 
the less worth having. If the doctrine 
of aerial sovereignty is agreed to, 
measures taken against lawbreakers 
can at any rate be justified, whether 
they be subjects of the country, or 
foreigners. 

To the theory of a limited sover- 
eignty, which we have previously men- 
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tioned—i.e., for the State to own and 
control the air only up to some speci- 
fied altitude, and for aerial traffic above 
this height to be unrestricted—military 
opinion is distinctly averse. It is 
acknowledged that suchasystem might 
have certain practical advantages, 
say in the case of a passenger aircraft 
which is making a long non-stop inter- 
national journey, passing én route over 
the territory of several nations, but 
the suggestion is vetoed very definitely 
on the ground that any limited sov- 
ereignty of the air would be inadequate, 
and quite possibly dangerous, from the 
point of view of national safety. This 
war should, it is urged, teach us one 
lesson more than any other—that our 
aim in the future must be to make our- 
selves secure in the air, to build up 
patiently in this new element a sys- 
tem of defense such as we have built up 
during centuries on the sea, and that 
if we are to achieve this end—a task 
admittedly of great magnitude—it is 
impossible to discuss seriously any 
scheme which would limit the control 
exercised by a nation over the air 
above it, or which might render more 
difficult the task of excluding from 
that air space any craft to which it 
was thought undesirable to give free 
- passage. 


VII. 


The logical way of treating this whole 
problem, after such a review of its 
main features as we have endeavored 
to set out above, seems, as has already 
been suggested, to regard aerial sov- 
ereignty as a purely military necessity. 
If this war could end war, if the 
world had an absolute assurance that 
there would never be another war, then 
the main reason for claiming aerial sov- 
ereignty would be gone, and there 
would be very few opponents to the 
theory of aerial freedom. But so long 
as the menace of armed aggression is 
still with us, and the military author- 
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ities state that a control over the air 
space is imperative, in order to help 
them in grappling with this menace, we 
must be prepared to support the claim 
for sovereignty when it is made, as it 
obviously will be made, at the next 
aeronautical convention. Having gone 
so far, and having reconciled ourselves 
to the view that the world is not yet 
ripe for such a far-reaching step as 
internationalizing the air—though we 
may hope that at some future time it 
will be—the next logical step is to see 
that aerial sovereignty, being inevitable, 
does not hamper to any serious extent 
the purely commercial development of 
flying. 

Here, fortunately, the issue is fairly 
plain, and it is clear that one danger 
which must be guarded against, more 
than any other, is the imposition of 
any such vexatious regulations as may 
compel machines to descend frequently 
when on long international journeys, 
in order to be subjected to an official 
examination. - The pioneers who start 
international services after the war 
may have quite enough troubles to con- 
tend with, in their endeavors to run 
to schedule, without having to stop 
their machines constantly, after only 
an hour or so’s flying, and waste time 
upon some descent which is merely a 
formality. To put the matter plainly, 
indeed, it would be quite possible, if 
frequent landings were rigorously in- 
sisted upon, to kill by this restriction 
alone all chances for an airway to com- 
pete successfully with a railway. Here, 
of course, one. speaks mainly of long 
international-routes, on which an air- 
craft will only be able to score heavily 
over land transit in the matter of time- 
saving if it can fly for hour after hour 
without alighting. Frequent halts at 
frontiers would rob the air service of 
the very advantage which will bring 
it passengers—that is to say, its speed. 
Therefore it will be essential even 
with countries reciprocally admitting 
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aerial sovereignty, to have an interna- 
tional recognition, and free passage, 
for certain approved lines of passenger 
aircraft, machines which may be of 


distinctive types, and with clearly © 


visible markings, so that their progress 
along fixed routes, at certain given 
times, may be observed from the 
ground, and signals exchanged with 
land stations in the same way as would 
be the case with a ship which passes 
signal stations on her way from port 
to port. 

Naturally, there are the questions 
of the customs and of controlling the 
movements of undesirable aliens to be 
considered; but such problems as these 
might be dealt with effectually if the 
nations were to establish at all the 
terminal and main air-stations on in- 
ternational routes a joint board of 
control, which would be responsible 
for the observance of customs, police, 
and other regulations, and the officials 
of which would superintend the de- 
parture of long-distance, non-stop 
craft, and have all necessary facilities 
for examining luggage, and for satisfy- 
ing themselves as to the credentials 
of the passengers who were traveling in 
the machine. 

It seems clear, in this connection, 
that the right to pass without de- 
scending over a foreign country could 
be granted only to an officially-recog- 
nized public service of mail and pas- 
Senger machines traversing some speci- 
fied route, and that the private in- 
dividual, making an international tour 
in his own machine, will be called on 
to descend at frontiers, or in any special 
areas which may be indicated, each 
time he enters the territory of a foreign 
State. Such descents, even when they 
are obligatory, should not prove any 
hardship to the aerial tourist. In any 
case, whether the authorities required 
him to land or not, he would in the 
ordinary way scarcely desire to fly 
without alighting for more than a few 
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hours; long non-stop flights, unless 
they should be made necessary by the 
urgency of one’s business, are likely to 
prove monotonous, and the aerial 
traveler who is flying for pleasure will 
be glad as a rule to descend after an 
hour or so, and enjoy a meal and a rest 
before he continues his flight. Thus a 
compulsory landing at frontiers, or in 
prescribed areas, in order that one’s 
identity may be established, and one’s 
papers examined, should not prove at 
all detrimental to the aerial tourist, 
seeing that he will not be in a hurry, 
and that to stop him two or three 
times during a continental trip will not 
be comparable with holding up an ex- 
press passenger craft. 

The aerial tourist must, of course, 
be protected from vexatious regula- 
tions, or unreasonable delays, when he 
alights at a frontier, but if the great 
nations are at one in their desire to 
develop aerial traveling, and even 
though aerial sovereignty is claimed 
and enforced, it should be quite pos- 
sible to make things pleasant for an 
aerial tourist, and at the same time, 
by granting special concessions, as we 
have suggested, to through passenger 
routes, to permit the traveler who is 
on business, and who goes by air be- 
cause he is in a hurry, to reap the full 
benefits of the speed of aerial 
transit. 

This leads one to the very definite 
conclusion that aerial sovereignty, 
even with the control and supervision 
it implies, should not, if wisely en- 
forced, have any influence that is 
seriously hampering on the post-war 
development of civil aerial transport. 
Complete freedom of the air is of 
course always the ideal, but it seems 
clear that the world must be prepared 
to wait for this, and that it will not 
be until the nations can live in an 


‘assured harmony, with the spectre of 


war finally banished, that the air can 
be thrown open freely to one and all, 
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and the great goal reached at last 
which has always been on the horizon 
of those pioneers of flight who, even 
although the world has seen the air- 
craft purely as a weapon, have never 
faltered in their belief that, in the 
years to come it will be the flying 
machine which will end war rather 
than make it. 


VIII. 


A final word is necessary, from the 
point of view of aeronautics, as to that 
immensely critical period, in the rela- 
tions between countries, which will 
follow immediately on the war. Here, 
among many perplexities, there is at 
least one task which lies clearly before 
us. The more flying can be developed 
commercially, the more the airways 
can be made to teem with craft, the 
more rapid and frequent the com- 
munication between nations, the fainter 
will grow the peril of war. Here is 
work for individuals as well as nations; 
everyone, by word or deed, can ‘aid 
the peaceful development of flying. 
We must weigh down this side of the 
scales as heavily as we can. Govern- 
ments, financiers, wealthy sportsmen— 
even those who can further the move- 
ment only by taking an occasional 
flight in an aeroplane—all can render so 
much easier the path of progress, and 
ensure that peace flying shall develop 
at its utmost speed. 

What the world will need in the 
years immediately following the war, 
and before there is any hope for an era 
of universal peace, is an aerial power 
exercised constantly in the interests 
of humanity and of legitimate progress. 
Those who are determined to avert 
war must see that they are armed as 
effectually in the air, and are as ready 
for any emergency, as the nation or 


nations which are bent on aggression. 
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The armed forces which threaten must 
be checkmated by. ‘an even ‘greater 
force, the aim of. which is abidingly 
pacific. ‘st 

We have become accustomed to 
recognize that, so long as there are 
men likely to commit crimes, the 
community must be protected against 
them, and by the only means such 
men will respect—that is to say, by a 
force they have learned to fear—and 
for the security of the world, as for 
that of the State, there must be 
guardians of the peace whom the 
wrong doers among nations have just 
as good a reason to dread, who wield a 
power which will not only win respect, 
but a never-failing obedience. 

Britain did not want war in 1914, 
nor is she likely to want it in the years 
to come. America, though she has 
been forced to arms, has an inclination 
towards peace which is strong and sin- 
cere, and ‘there are other great nations 
whose interests do not clash, who 
understand each other now better than 
they ever did before. Let each and 
all of them, therefore, establish aerial 
fleets, not only of war craft but of 
machines for commerce—the latter 
being easily convertible,.in times of 
emergency, to some form or other of 
military service. Let them prepare 
as far as possible for the task of acting 
as custodians of the aerial highways, 
exercising their power, however, only 
in the common good, and furthering 
the expansion of all nations, great or 
small, so long as this expansion is 
legitimate, and is not the hand of war 
hidden by the glove of trade. Com- 
manding the air routes as these nations 
might, and commanding them in the 
interests of world-wide liberty and 
progress, even the boldest enemy, or 
combination of enemies, would cer- 
tainly hesitate to attack them. 
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In writing in Land and Water some 
months ago on the coming of the 
American Army to France, I quoted 
the naive words used by a French 
Staff Officer to describe the impression 
the new arrivals had made upon him. 
After speaking of-the keenness of the 
American officers to learn from those 
who had had the experience, he con- 
cluded: ‘‘We like them very much. 
In fact, they have been quite a sur- 
prise. They have not displayed the 
least tendency to show us how to run 
the war. Indeed, they are not the least 
American!”’ 

- I do not know that I have heard a 
British naval officer use precisely the 
same words in voicing his relief that 
his American ‘opposite number,” 
whom he is now beginning to meet 
with increasing frequency and inti- 
macy, has not fulfilled expectations 
in insisting on showing the British 
Navy how to win the war; but that 
precise sentiment I heard implied 
many times, though, I am happy to 
record, less and less frequently as the 
favorable impression formed by those 
who have had opportunity of meeting 
the first officers from across the At- 
lantic, has had time to percolate. 
Save on the score of technical training 
and uniform, there is very little to 
differentiate the American naval offi- 
eer from his brother in the Army who 
has furnished so agreeable a surprise 
to his Allies in France, and there 
need be no fear (whatever may have 
been expected from those who have 
not had the opportunity of meeting 
him before) that the former will not 
‘‘keep station’? at sea in the same 
quiet unostentatious way that the 
latter has ‘‘fallen into step’’ on land. 
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So far, since American naval ac- 
tivities in the war zone have been 
largely limited to the operations of 
their fleet of destroyers off the Irish 
coast, the two navies have had far 
less opportunity to get acquainted 
than have,the British and American 
armies. The liaison established at 
Queenstown, however, may be taken 
as a microcosm of the co-operation 
that will be established on a larger 
scale should the exigencies of the 
situation demand it. As thoroughly 
characteristic of the spirit in which the 
Americans are taking up their work 
in these waters, I may quote the words 
of an officer of one of their destroyers 
with whom I talked recently. 

“Green as we came to the job,”’ 
he said, ‘‘in comparison to their three 
years of hard experience of the British, 
our taking over here was almost like 
a lot of boy scouts replacing a regiment 
of seasoned veterans in the trenches. 
We were all for the job, however, and 
somehow we began to get results right 
from the get-away. Let me tell you, 
though, that if we had had to find out 
all the wrinkles of the.game ourselves 
—if they had not given us the benefit 
of all they had been paying in ships 
and men for three years to learn—it 
would have been a far slower business 
for us, and a far more costly one as 
well. I take off my hat to the British 
destroyers and trawlers, and to the 
men who man them. I have not 
had a chance yet to see anything of 
the rest of their Navy, but if the 
officers and men are of the same stamp 
as those we have worked with here, 
when our capital ships come over it 
will be just like joining up with another 
American fleet.” 
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These sentiments seem to me thor- « better. 


oughly typical of the spirit with which 
the American Navy is taking up its 
task in European waters, and such also 
was the opinion of a distinguished 
British Naval officer to whom I quoted 
them not long ago. 

“T have known American Navy 
officers a good many years,’’ he said, 
‘principally on the China and West 
India stations, so that, personally, I 
had none of the doubts about our 
ability .to co-operate with them that 
may have been harbored by some of 
my friends who had been less fortunate 
than myself on that score. The fact 
that the average untraveled Briton 
has had to judge the American wholly 
by such specimens as seemed to him 
the most characteristic among those 
coming to this side of the water—that 
is, by the Cook’s tourist and the 
money-slinging millionaire, neither of 
whom are in the least representative— 
has been responsible for our getting, 
as a nation, a distorted picture of 
you, as a nation. It was that which 
gave the more conservative element 
in both our Army and Navy some 
doubts as to how we might settle dow 
to pull in double harness. ; 

‘One of the best things about the 
American naval officer—and one that 
stands him in good stead at the present 
time—is his open-mindedness. He 
may have come over here firmly be- 
lieving that some gun, some explosive, 
some system of loading or fire-control, 
or any of a number of other things he 
has perfected to the best of his ex- 
perience, is better than anything else 
of the kind that Britain or any other 
nation has got. But that does not 
blind him in the least to the good 
points of the latter, and no false senti- 
ment, pride, or conservatism will 
prevent the incontinent scrapping of 
his own long-labored-over invention 
to make way for what his open mind 
and sterling common sense tell him is 
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It is this which makes it 
comparatively easy for the American 
to do a thing which is above almost 
all others difficult for the Briton—to 
profit and take advantage of another’s 
experience. 

‘‘An American destroyer—and ‘the 
same will be true of any other ships of 
whatever class that may be sent 
over—takes its place as a unit of one 
of our fleets or squadrons just as easily 
and naturally as. if a new British ship, 
manned by British sailors, had been 
commissioned, and that will go on 
just as long as it is necessary or ad- 
visable to increase your naval strength 
in European waters. Indeed, the 
effective smoothness of the system 
under which the American ships work 
with ours makes one feel that—quite 
without realizing it—we have taken 
the first step in the formation of what 
has so long been talked of as a Utopian 
dream—an ‘International Police Force.’ 
It is hardly the time to talk of such a 
consummation at this stage of things; 
but if it ever does eventuate, you may 
take it that an Anglo-Saxon naval 
force will be its foundation.” 

Because it has been impossible to 
tell the public searcely anything about 
American naval co-operation with the 
British, the historic significance of that 
event has been almost overlooked. 
As a matter of fact, however, it marks 
the first occasion in which the ships of 
one Allied nation have been prac- 
tically incorporated (as far as the di- 
rection of operations are concerned) 
in the navy of another. Allied fleets 
have carried out operations together 
—as the French and the British at the 
Dardanelles, or the British and the 
Italians in the Adriatic—but never 
has the co-operation been more in- 
timate—and, it may be added, more 
successful—than in the present in- 
stance. 

That the British and American naval 
officer would ‘‘hit it off’? well per- 
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sonally from the outset no one with 
any acquaintance with both of them 
could ever have had any doubt. As 
a matter of fact, indeed, there is less 
difference between them than between 
the average American and English- 
man, and even that is a good deal less 
than most people imagine. In the 
first place, they come from very nearly 
the same classes socially (I am speaking 
now of the regular ‘‘R. N.”’ and 
“U.S. N.’’), in their respective coun- 
tries, and there is a very little indeed to 
differentiate the English lad of thirteen 
or fourteen and the American lad of a 
year or two older, the one beginning 
his naval training at Osborne and the 
other at Annapolis. Differing in de- 
tails though they are, the training of 
these two naval schools is far less 
divergent than that of English and 
American public schools and univer- 
sities. That is to say, the naval 
schools of the two countries are 


aiming at precisely the same thing—the 


turning out of an officer who knows his 
business—whereas public schools. and 
universities are working in a number of 
different directions. 

The system of appointing the Amer- 
ican naval cadet insures that each 
year’s class is selected as nearly as 
may be from all parts of the country. 
Each member of Congress is required 
to make one appointment to both the 
naval and military academies, and, in 
addition to these, there are ten or more 
appointments at large made from 
Washington. In this way each State 
is represented in the Naval Academy 
according to its population.* Thus 
New York, with, say, forty members 
in the House of Representatives and 
two in the Senate, would have forty- 
two nominees, while Nevada, with 
three members in the House and two 
in the Senate, would have five. A 
Member of Congress has his choice of 
making the appointment open to a 
competitive examination or giving it 
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direct to any boy fulfilling the requisite 
requirements. Even in the latter case, 
however, the prospective nominee 
must pass very stiff examinations eal- 
culated to establish his mental, moral, 
and physical fitness, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for him to be 
pushed in simply because he has friends 
in high places. It is, I believe, be- 
coming more and more the custom to 
resort to competitive examination, so 
that the boy named by each member is 
usually the brightest of a score or 
more striving for that honor from 
his Congressional district, which con- 
tains, roughly, a population of from 
two to three hundred thousand. 

As nearly as the comparison can 
be made, the four years’ course at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy covers 
about the same ground that the 
British cadet covers in his two years 
at Osborne, the same period (since the 
war somewhat reduced) at Dartmouth, 
and his first year as a midshipman. 
Since the average age of entrance to 
Osborne is about thirteen and a half, 
and to Annapolis about sixteen, it is 
difficult to compare the entrance re- 
quirements or the courses. As the 
British cadet has about two and a half 
years the start of the American in the 
matter of age, it follows that the latter 
—to reach an equality of training, if 
not of rank, at twenty—must cover in 
four years the same ground which the 
former does in six and a half. This, 
I should say, he comes pretty near to 
accomplishing. 

The fact that the American Navy 
was less than half of the size of the 
British, while the population from 
which officers could be drawn was 
more than twice that of the British 
Isles, made it possible for Annapolis 
to insist on a mental and physical 
standard in its entrants calculated to 
make them equal to the very stiff years 
of work ahead of them. The system of 
naming as ‘‘alternative” the boy who 
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passed ‘‘ Number 2” in the competitive 
entrance examination also made it 
possible to weed out and replace in the 
first year any cadet who began to lag 
behind his class. 

Not only was the ‘‘book”’ and class- 
room work at Annapolis a good deal 
stiffer than in the corresponding years 
at Osborne and Dartmouth, but the 
year was a longer one in point of work. 
At Osborne the cadet spent three 
terms of three months each, with the 
other three months of the year divided 
into his Easter, Summer, and Christ- 
mas holidays. At Annapolis there 
was something like nine months of 
work at the academy proper, with the 
summer months spent in cruising on 
a training ship. 

At the end of four years—or at about 
the age of twenty—the American 


cadet, on passing the examinations, 
received the rank of ensign—corre- 
spgnding to the British sub-lieuten- 


ant—and began his sea career as an 
officer. The British midshipman usu- 
ally managed to qualify for his first 
stripe at a somewhat earlier age than 
his American cousin, and this start 
tended to increase rather than de- 
crease as he climbed the ladder of 
promotion. Speaking very roughly, 
the British lieutenant appears to 
average two or three years younger 
than his American ‘‘opposite,’”’ the 
lieutenant-commander three or four, 
the commander three to five, and the 
captain five to seven. 

Of the training of the cadets in the 
British and American naval institu- 
tions, only the briefest comparison is 
possible here. On the physical side 
there is very little difference, both 
giving the greatest encouragement 
to outdoor exercise and bodily de- 
velopment. Each pays equal atten- 
tion to aquatics—rowing, swimming, 
and sailing—and American football 
gives the Annapolis cadet the same 
vigorous, manly training as it does 
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those of Osborne and Dartmouth. 
Baseball and cricket are more or less 
the same. 

On the technical side there was also 
a good deal of similarity in the training, 
though it seems probable that the 
‘specialization,’ which is the principal 
differentiation between the British 
and American naval officer (who is 
given an ‘‘all-round”’ preparation), 
is being given more and more attention 
in the British schools as the necessity 
of turning out officers rapidly has in- 
creased during the war. The fact 
that it is the British rather than the 
American officer who is trained as a 
‘‘specialist’’ presents a curious anom- 
aly, for, generally speaking, the 
United States is, of all the nations in 
the world, the one where specializa- 
tion is carried to the greatest length. 
Yet the fact remains that it has always 
been the American practice not only 
to train the naval cadet so that he is 
competent ultimately to perform the 
duties of any officer on any ship of the 
Navy, but actually to require him 
to serve several years in each of such 
various capacities as engineer, navi- 
gator, gunnery, or torpedo officer. 

This system gives the officer who 
has been through the mill an incom- 
parable experience by the time he 
attains his captaincy, but the number 
of good men (who might have made 
most excellent specialists) who ‘“‘fell 
by the wayside” because they were 
not able to stand the pace for qualify- 
ing for so great a range of duties makes 
one doubt if it is practicable for any 
nation situated otherwise than was 
the United States up to its entry into 
the present war—that is, with a huge 
population and a modest navy. With - 
the development of the modern man- 
of-war, the increasing mastery of 
technical detail which such duties as 
those of torpedo or gunnery officer 
entail would seem to make it inevitable 
that such officers should not be re- 
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quired to divert their attention or 
energies to anything else. This fact 
we may confidently expect to see re- 
flected both in the training of the 
cadet at Annapolis and in American 
naval practice before very long—per- 
haps even during the war. 

The fact that—as was only natural— 
the United States Navy, when it was 
formed during the Revolutionary War, 
was modeled on the only other Navy 
of which the colonials had experience— 
the British—is responsible for many 
similarities in the forms and practices 
of the respective services today. The 
gold sleeve or shoulder stripes indi- 
eating the rank of officers are prac- 
tically identical, save only that the 
Americans replace the British exec- 
utive ‘‘curl’” with a _ star. ‘The 
American Marine even retains the 
silver half-globe which is so character- 
istic a feature of the badge of the Royal 
Marine of the British Navy. In 
manning guns, and even whole turrets, 
with Royal Marines, it would appear 
that the British Navy has progressed 
rather farther than has the American 
from the time when this ‘‘ anachronistic 
amphibian,’’ as some one has called 
him, was carried principally to swarm 
over the rail with a cutlass when the 
old ships of the line closed in a death 
grapple. In general multifarity of 
duties, however, there is little to choose 
between this always useful ‘‘soldier- 
and-sailor-too’’ of either service. 

The comparatively short term of 
service in the American Navy was 
responsible for the fact that the 
Yenkee man-o’-war’s-Man was a good 
deal less of. a “‘jolly Jack Tar’’ in 
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appearance than his British cousin, a 
difference which has been accentuated 
since America entered the war by the 
necessity of an even further “dilution” 
of landsmen. The practice of allow- 
ing the American sailor to wear a 
sweater and toboggan cap, except on 
‘‘dress’’ occasions, has also tended to 
make him smack less of the sea than 
the flowing-collared sailorman who will 
be performing similar duties on a 
British ship. Since the fighting of the 
modern warship is about 90. per 
eent ‘‘mechanical’’ and 10 per cent 
‘‘nautical,’”’ however, the lack of the 
‘*Yo-heave-ho” touch in the Yankee 
sailorman is by no means in his dis- 
favor. On the contrary, indeed, the 
very fact that he has only just come 
to sea may indicate that he has spent 
all the more time in mastering the 
intricacies of machinery and electricity 
and the other things which enter so 
much into the efficiency of the present- 
day fighting ship. 

To quote my American naval friend 
again, both navies have many things 
that are different—in ships, guns, 
engines, executive system, victualing— 
and each may feel a natural pride in 
its own things. There is undoubtedly 
much in each navy the other can profit 
by, but the United States Navy is 
bearing in mind that everything new 
the British Navy has to offer it has 
been tried and proved by long and 
hard experience, while all the new 
things it is able to offer the British 
Navy have only been put to peace 
time tests. But now that American 
ships are having practical experience, 
that is being altered rapidly. 
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My friendship with Jimmy Halford 
of the Bengal Lancers began when he 
stumbled into my camp in a valley 
bottom; he was gaunt with starvation, 
having failed to do himself well enough 
in tinned stores, and having shot noth- 
ing eatable. His following were in 
no better case. So I and mine took 
him and his to our bosom and fed them 
for a week, till they were fit to travel 
again. Whereupon our roads parted— 
I to go forward on my year’s furlough, 
over the hills and far away to the Roof 
of the World, he to scramble back over 
the passes to his grilling-station in the 
Plains before his three months’ leave 
was up. I remember he took with 
him a china pot of French mustard and 
a jar of Stilton, both of them luxuries 
his soul loved, and enough spare grub 
to see him as far as the nearest available 
supplies. So we parted in the middle 
of Badoul: that was many years ago, 
and we hadn’t met since, though the 
older blighter had written to me some- 
times, and still declares I saved his 
life, which is improbable—he being 
constructed of equal parts whipcord 
and sound bone, and could at a pinch 
live on grass. 

So I went and saw him in Millbank— 
flattened out iy~bed and moderately 
cheerful, though his knees will never 
grip a Waler again, his squadron will 
see him no more, and the small amount 
of walking he will ever do will never 
carry him after red bear or ibex. We 
welcomed one another as men will, and 
talked till I was turned out. A second 
and a third day, and then he told me 
the following story, which, for an ex- 
ample of the sheer pluck of a good 
woman, beats anything I’ve yet heard. 
It shall go down as he told it, and I hope 
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- one—what? 


the convincing simplicity of his words 


will help the reader to realize the truth 
of the story—as they certainly did me. 

We will leave out the inverted com- 
mas, and listen to him as he talked, 
flattened out in bed in Millbank Hos- 
pital in the gray of a late November 
afternoon in 1915,- both knees shat- 
tered, and all his splendid activity gone 
forever. 


II. 


You remember when I left you at 
Mondla, and stepped out. southwards 
with more on my bones than I brought 
into yourcamp? You did do me well, 
old thing. All right, don’t let’s talk 
about it, then; but I want to tell you 
what happened afterwards. I made 
a full march’ that evening, and the 
hither end of the Bhotang Pass next 
day. There the old Lama, who lives 
in the joss-house up the khud,* met me 
and asked me to shoot him a few snow- 
pigeon, old fraud, and said he would 
pray for me. Lot of good the prayers 
of a meat-eating Lama would do any- 
Anyhow, I was tired, 
and he followed me to the rest-house at 
the foot of the Bhotang, talking all the 
way. When we got to the shelter he 
told me that a sahib, very sick, and a 
memsahib, had arrived there two 
days before, the sahib carried in a 
dandy} by eight or nine Sulu coolies 
from the other side of the Pass, the 
memsahib on foot, a . Hindustani 
servant, and their kit on _ coolies. 
They’d had the devil of a time crossing 
the Pass, taking twelve hours to do the 
three miles, and had arrived pretty 
well done up, especially as the after- 

* Ang).=cliff-face. 


tA canoe-shaped litter with transverse poles, 
carried by reliefs of four coolies at a time. 
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noon wind had got them near the top, 
and had nearly done for the whole 
party: no joke at 14,000 feet on snow. 
Next day, instead of taking it easy, 
nothing would content the memsahib 
but packing up and doing the whole 
ghastly journey back again—the sahib 
in the dandy as before, and the Hin- 
dustani servant furious. It didn’t 
matter to the coolies so much; they’d 
have had to get back anyhow. Still, 
there it was: they’d disappeared up the 
snow slopes yesterday and vanished: 
mad, mad, why couldn’t they have sat 
and rested a bit? But the mem- 
sahib would have it, and she’d a will for 
ten. 

I let the old blighter chatter on till 
Karim Khan brought in tea, and then 
closed the conversation with a couple 
of rupees. He blessed me, and went 
off twirling his prayer-wheel. Early 
dinner, and turned in, the stars being 
out and a clear sky for an early start 
on the morrow. Vega and Altair 
straight overhead, very bright, and 
Arcturus blazing like a fire above the 
camp where I’d left you. Cassiopeia, 
I remember, was perched on the top 
end of the glacier on the north side of 
the valley. In fact, the whole bag of 
tricks looking bright and friendly, and 
master very tired. Up next morning, 
and off before dawn: we topped the 
Pass by 10 a.m., and made such good 
going down the far slopes that we 
dropped into the trees again on the 
other side by 2. I don’t know whether 
it was the reduced altitude or what, 
but I was feeling very fit, and only 
waited there half an hour for the kit 
to come up. Told Karim Khan to 
give the coolies a rest, and then to 
bring on the kit ten miles to Tarauli 
after me. He said he’d be in by dark. 
Right, push along then. 

By dusk I was down among the 
deodars and within a mile of Tarauli 
bungalow—when I rounded a corner 
and -came on a group of coolies sitting 
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in the middle of the path sucking a 
hookah by turns, their loads dumped 
on the khud-side. Ten yards farther 
on I came on a dandy in the pathway, 
the occupant reclining in it and cov- 
ered by a loose mosquito-net against 
the flies, and a memsahib sitting on the 
ground alongside, talking to him in a 
dull monotone. I was on to them 
before she saw me. She looked up 
suddenly, and I saw written there pain 
and tragedy which almost made me 
ery out in pity. A moment she stared 
at me, white-faced and drawn; then 
her head dropped into her hands, and 
she began to ery—big dry sobs, getting 
More and more violent as she rocked 
herself to and fro, and shook the dandy 
against which she was leaning, till I 
thought it would tip over. Instine- 
tively I looked at the occupant, ex- 
pecting him to do something, but he 
made no move. Asleep? Ill? Any- 
how, I had to do something: this 
ghastly woe was more than a human 
being could watch unmoved. I went 
up to her and patted her shoulder, 
clumsily enough, I expect, and talked 
soothingly, asking her what was up, 
and all that. After a bit she got a 
grip on herself, and choked back her 
sobs, and said she was in need of help 
very badly, and would I come along 
the path a bit and she’d tell me all about 
it. We went out of sight of the coolies 
and sat on the path edge, and she told 
me the whole business—and a bad bus- 
iness it was, though the whole of my 
thoughts from beginning to end were 
taken up with marveling at the stout- 
hearted woman, whose dry husky voice 
unfolded the tragedy step by step. 

It appears he was a Captain man in 
the —th, getting near his majority: 
they’d been married six years when he 
developed phthisis. He’d been a 
mighty hunter in his time, so that when 
it was a question of going somewhere 
out of the Plains, his soul turned in- 
stinetively to the Himalayas rather 
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than homewards across the water. So 
she took him to Simla. They had a 
trained nurse with them whom they’d 
picked up somewhere: she was young 
—didn’t take things seriously—and 
looked forward to Simla; she’d been 
reading some tosh about the things 
which went on there, and when they 
settled down she seems to have put in 
an undue amount of time gadding, and 
didn’t pull her weight in the team, 
anything like. After a month there 
he didn’t seem to pick up much. Simla 
meant nothing to him, and he craved 
ever northwards. He was a sick man, 
of course, but you know what that 
craving is, old thing: you used to say 
you'd like to be buried up there, some 
day, and I know it too, though I sup- 
pose Kensal Green is all I shall ever 
see. Well, anyhow, he’d a craving for 
the snows and the big open spaces 
among the cedars; in the old days he’d 
been teasing red bear in the Kathist 
Nullah not a mile from where we were 
sitting—and wanted the breath of the 
deodars in his poor tattered lungs, and 
the glaciers peeping over the tops of 
the trees, and Dame Nature walking 
open-faced and loose-girdled ankle- 
deep in the pine needles. 

Lord, how he must have craved for 
it all. 


So they packed up, and carried him 


northward and ever northward over 
that interminable up and down track 
till they got to the Sulu Valley. The 
nurse went with them, loathing it 
more and more every step they went, 
her heart not in her job or any nearer 
it than Simla. One way and another, 
she seems to have combined the out- 
ward semblance of a Botticelli angel 
with the disposition of a hyena, and 
when the thing culminated in an 
almighty row they were all of them the 
happier for it. She packed up and 
went back to Simla, while this hero 
woman and her man pushed on north- 
wards. The nurse’s departure and the 
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ever-approaching snows seem to have . 
done him good; anyhow, he began to 
pick up, and though he did all the 
marches in the dandy, he used to get 
up and stroll about between whiles. 
They got well into Sulu, and stayed a 
day or two at S——, where they met 
old B. who owns the manganese mines, 
and he lent them fishing tackle, and 
they used to potter about on the 
river banks and pull out snow-trout 
sometimes. 

They wandered northwards still, till 
they reached Tarauli where the big de- 
odars are, and whence you start for the 
Kathist Nullah, where the red bear live 
—or used to. He knew every inch of 
the ground and reveled in it all—the 
whoosh of the clear cold air in the 
deodar tops and the scented breath of 
the trees. 

The Island valley of Avalon, indeed. 

She used toread to him “Vanity Fair’’ 
and “Lorna Doone’ and other old 
favorites; one way and another, ,what 


- with returning hope and health and 


the quiet and peace of it all, it seems 
to have been more like heaven. than 
anything else for them, poor folk. 
They’d both of them a taste for 
astronomy; he’d done some useful 
latitude work in his wanderings before 
they were married, and they used to lie 
out after dark while he counted over the 
constellations and taught her the 
names, and they had mild jokes about 
them. (The big Alphaceca in Corona 
Borealis she used to call alpaca, being 
a woman, as he said.) And in the 
big Hindu temple across the valley the 
conches brayed and the bells clanged 
and the self-centered Sulu men—each 
of whom considers himself the equal 
of a Brahmin—flitted about like ghosts 
among the deodar trunks, silent-footed 
on the pine needles, going and coming 
round the meaningless -mysteries of 
the temple. 

Well, they stayed there in perfect 
peace and growing health well on into 
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the summer till the rains broke, and 
all their wonderful surroundings went 
out in a mist which lay like a blanket 
over everything. A week of this and 
he began to cough again. It was soon 
plain that he could not stay where 
he was. With Simla and all that was 
awful behind them, and his lungs tear- 
ing him to bits where he lay, they 
simply had to push on. In front of 
them, two marches away, towered the 
main wall of the Himalaya, beyond 
which, as they both knew, no rain pene- 
trated: a dry elevated land shut off 
from the rains of India by the mighty 
wall of ice and rock formed by the 
Abode of Snow. 

Dry, high, treeless, with sterile air, 
the idea called to them insistently in 
this place of heavy mist and dripping 
trees where his wornout lungs labored. 

It was a big job, but something had 
to be done. One march would bring 
them to the bottom of the Bhotang 


Pass; the next day, with a heave and 
a big push, would with luck take them 
through that treacherous snow-covered 
gap, the only breach in the barrier for 


scores of miles east and west. So they 
gathered in coolies, some from the 
temple precincts over the way, some 
from the village, and trekked. He lay 
in his dandy covered by a mosquito-net 
against the infernal flies that come with 
the rains, and she tramped alongside 
chatting to him for companionship 
sake, though he answered her but little, 
having other work for his scanty 
breath. At the bottom of the Pass 
they halted for the night. They 
should have started before dawn next 
morning, so as to be over the worst 
of it before the afternoon wind made 
a blizzard of the snow-surface, but she 
didn’t know and he’d forgotten. Any- 
how, their Hindustani servant was late 
with the breakfast and they didn’t 
start much before 9 a.m. They got in 
at 9 p.m. after a ghastly time, as the 
Lama said. She kept him going with 
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two Thermos flasks of hot tea—one 
should have been hers—and when they 
dropped into the rest-house at Moksar 
there wasn’t much to be done except 
drop into bed. 

The thin dry air was cold as the ice 
it blew from: she piled the cut juniper- 
wood high in the grate and made a 
blaze, and heaped the blankets and 
eiderdowns on him as he lay in bed, 
and said her prayers and crept in along- 
side him and tucked him up to keep 
him warm. She says he went to sleep 
with his head on her shoulder, drowsy 
as a child and thanking her for all her 
goodness to him. She woke early 
next morning to find him dead in bed 
alongside her. 

Sheer bewilderment seems to have 
seized her, after her first unavailing 
efforts to wake him. Helpless and 
alone in a deserted land, with a follow- 
ing of one untrustworthy Hindustani 
servant and a score of coolies—her 
man lying dead before her and the 
nearest white help down in Sulu, across 
that wall of snow—her brain was numb 
with the shock of it all. I wonder 
what you and I would have done, ‘old 
thing? Well, yes, she did that too, 
but not for long; she’d a brave woman’s 
notion that Heaven helps those who 
help themselves. All the splendid 
pluck and perseverance which had 
upheld her through the past months 
was with her still, even though the 
object of it. all lay dead. 

Her first thought, and the thought 
that abode with her through the next 
forty-eight hours, was that at all costs 
she must hide the fact from the ultra 
Hindu coolies and the week-kneed 
Mussulman who shared their smoky 
hut in the bottom of the compound. 
For if they got an inkling of the catas- 
trophe, the coolies, being Hindus of 
high caste—though, indeed, of no 
morals—would flee from the presence 
of the dead man and leave her stranded. 
Plain damnation, in this world and in 
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the next, would be the lot of a Hindu 
who touched or carried a dead body. 
And she must get him back, if only to 
get help and give him _ decent 
burial. 

What happened next she can give a 
clear account of. She dressed, and, 
with infinite labor, she dressed him too. 
Then she called down to the servant 
and told him to bring breakfast. He 
brought it—the two breakfasts. She 
took the tray from him at the door, 
saying the sahib still slept and would 
awake presently. And then, to my 
mind, the crowning achievement: lest 
any suspicion should arise from the 
untouched food, that marvelous woman, 
whose heart was as a stone within 
her and whose very being revolted 
from what lay on the table be- 
fore her, waded solidly through the 
double breakfast and put the plates 
back on the tray. She called the ser- 
vant, gave him back the tray at the 
door, and told him to have the coolies 
ready to go back, as the sahib did not 
like the new place they had come to. 

Then she hauled in the dandy from 
where it had been put—in the dressing- 
room—over-night, and, exerting all her 
strength, she lifted. him into it. His 
great frame was lighter than you’d 
have thought to look at him; he was 
nothing but skin and bone, poor chap. 
She tucked him up with rugs and drew 
the mosquito-curtain over him. She 
packed the bags, folded the night 
things, strapped up the bedding; and, 
when all was square, knelt once more 
and prayed, as she says, not to God but 
to him, her husband, wherever he 
might be, to look down on her and up- 
hold her courage through what was 
coming, and to blind the eyes of the 
half-hearted scoundrels of her follow- 
ing, on whose credulity she was going 
to play. 

Then she called up the coolies; the 
loads were handed out and tied up; 
the first four of the eight dandy-coolies 
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came into the room and lifted their 
burden. 

Somehow, she knows not how, they 
got back across the Pass. The only 
thing she has any recollection of is 
walking beside her man’s dandy and 
talking to him, as she always used to do, 
and, whenever a halt was called, tuck- 
ing him up. When, at dusk, they 
reached the rest-house at the bottom 
end of the Pass, he was earried into 
her room and left. She ordered the 
sahib’s invalid food—the nauseous 
concoctions which are called invalid 
food in India, ‘‘ecustard bake,’’ and so 
forth—and, as before, she made a clean 
sweep of both meals. That night she 
got what sleep she could, rolled up in 
blankets on the floor alongside the 
dandy. She says she couldn’t face the 
bed; she couldn’t move him, since by 
now the poor wasted limbs were frozen 
and rigid, and she had a terror lest some 
one should discover him as he was. 

Morning dawned, and she crept to 
her feet more dead than alive. The 
whole pitiful pantomime was gone 
through again. Downhill now, the 
snow giving place to the rough going of 
the mountain path. She again walked 
beside him and chatted merrily— 
scraps—and when she could find noth- 
ing more to say, told the coolies to 
stop their chatter as the sahib slept. 

On and on, her bodily strength only 
upheld by the wonderful courage in her, 
her whole soul centered in the one object 
—to get him back to Tarauli, where she 
could count on white help again and 
white man’s burial for her beloved. 
The last halt before the straight run in 
was where I’d met her; and here, with 
my coming, her last strength had given 
way and she could keep up the acting 
no longer. 

Thankful and thankful was I that I’d 
come up with her, though, in truth, the 
only help I could give was to carry on 
her perfect arrangements. And just 
then, by the luck of Providence, up 
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the path came old W., who retired from 
the Service many years ago, and who 
grows such first-rate apples for the 
Indian market. I gave him an outline 
of the catastrophe, and begged him 
to take her on to his house and get his 
wife to look after her while I brought 
in the remainder of the cortége. She 
went with him, dully acquiescent, and 
I promised not to be long behind them. 
Luckily all this happened out of sight 
of the coolies, and when I gave the or- 
der to start they shouldered the dandy 
without a suspicion. 

Next morning old W.’s four stout 
sons and I dug a grave for him in the 
big clump of deodars above the river 
bank, all among the pine needles, and 
we buried him, W. lending me his 
prayer-book. 

There he lies, under the deodars and 
facing the snows he loved so well. 

I handed the head Brahmin of the 
temple a substantial tip, and he put 
up a purification ceremony for the 
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eight scoundrels, who by now knew 
what they’d been carrying and were 
ready to make trouble over lost 
caste. They deserved less than noth- 
ing, but their feminine howls were 
spoiling the atmosphere of the bravest 
deed I ever knew, and I wanted the 
doer of that deed to have a day or two 
at peace with her dead. 

She didn’t want to move, but three 
days later I got her to accompany me 
back. We avoided the Simla route, 
branched off at S., and crossed the 
Labbu Pass into Ruket and so down to 
the railway at Paharikot. Thence she 
got back to the regiment, and so home 
eventually. : 

We sent in a proper headstone after- 
wards, all the way by coolies. Old W., 
who is a good friend—you know he and 
my dad were at Eton together—had it 
properly fixed. 

But the abiding monument to him is 
the magnificent courage of the pluckiest 
woman—or man—I ever knew. 





COULD PEACE HAVE BEEN MADE LAST YEAR? 


Whether or not M. Clemenceau’s 
publication of the Emperor Charles’s 
letter could be justified, it has given rise 
to some very interesting discussions in 
France. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber has had M. 
Ribot, M. Painlevé, M. Pichon and 
M. Jules Cambon before it, besides the 
dossier containing the correspondence 
with the Emperor Charles. The re- 
plies of Ministers, as well as the dos- 
sier’s contents, have been given in 
secret, but not without the usual leak- 
ages, which though tending to be 
colored by the prepossessions of those 
retailing them, are probably not far 
from the truth. They are being hailed 
by the semi-pacifist and pro-Caillaux 


groups in France as showing that a 
great opportunity was missed last year 
for concluding a satisfactory peace. 
The published letter of the Emperor 
Charles was communicated to M. Poin- 
earé on March 3l1st, 1917. M. Poin- 
caré replied, and received a second 
letter from the Emperor, said to be 
more interesting than the first. The 
negotiation continued in an informal 
way for several months, being confined 
on the side of the Allies to only three 
countries—France, Great Britain and 
Italy—and practically to only four 
statesmen—M. Poincaré, M. Ribot, 
Baron Sonnino, and Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was still in progress during May, 
when the Socialist proposals to hold 
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the Stockholm Conference were 
brought forward and agitated. It -is 
believed that both M. Ribot and Mr. 
Lloyd George were, in the first in- 
stance, personally favorable to the 
Conference being held. The story is 
that it was the same two statesmen 
who opposed the immediate rejection 
of the Emperor Charles’s overtures, and 
prolonged the negotiations over them. 
Evidently the case for the Stockholm 
Conference would have appealed more 
to the general public, had they known 
the discussion that was in progress 
with the Austrian Emperor. But the 
absolute secrecy of this discussion was 
stipulated for by the Emperor Charles 
himself at the outset and throughout. 

The Emperor Charles’s first letter is 
now before the world. Summarized 
bluntly, it is an offer by Austria to 
betray Germany in return for France’s 
- betraying Italy. Great Britain is 
ignored, and the consideration of 
Russia is expressly postponed in view 
of the then recent revolution. 
second letter, according to an interest- 
ing message in the Manchester Guardian 
of May 8th from its Paris corre- 
spondent, the Emperor declared him- 
self convinced that he could induce 
Germany to make peace, provided that 
the territorial demands of the Allies 
were restricted to Alsace-Lorraine. 
But he made no offer to Italy. M. 
Poincaré had proposed that Austria 
should cede Trieste and the Trentino, 
being compensated at Germany’s ex- 
pense by receiving Silesia. The Em- 
peror rejoined that Silesia was not in 
the Allies’ possession. He promised 
the evacuation of all occupied territory 
and the restoration of Belgian inde- 
pendence and sovereignty; but by this 
only Western occupied territory seems 
to have been understood. That is 
shown by his saying that he was al- 
ready assured of the agreement of 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria would never con- 
sent to evacuate Macedonia (nor 
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probably the Dobrudja either) to 
please the Emperor Charles, nor indeed 
under any less pressure than Germany’s 
own. It would appear, therefore, 
that in Eastern and Central Europe— 
that is in the-sole theatre of Austrian 
ambitions and the most important 
theatre of German—the Central Pow- 
ers were to have a pretty free hand to 
take what they liked. 

That the discussions were confined 
to such a very small circle of statesmen, 
who did not impart them to their re- 
spective Cabinets, seems to flow natur- 
ally, if regrettably, from the manner of 
their initiation. Confidential personal 
offers from an Emperor to a President, 
made under the strictest pledges of 
secrecy, cannot be passed on to some 
dozens or scores of Ministers. What 
needs more explanation is that no 
representative either of the American 
or of the Russian Government was 
apprised of them. Perhaps it was less 
a case of their being excluded than of 
their not being included. Having 
regard to the tenor of the Emperor’s 
first letter, it was indispensable to 
bring in Italy, if the letter were to be 
discussed at all; otherwise the fact 
that France had consented to nego- 
tiate on such a basis behind Italy’s 
back would, if it leaked out or were 
disclosed by the enemy, have proved 
fatal to -Franco-Italian relations. 
Britain, again, had to be told, since 
she was France’s most intimate Ally, 
and shared nearly half the military 
burden of defending French soil. 
America, on the other hand, was not 
in the war at all when the negotiation 
opened; and even after she came in her 
refusal to be bound by a formal alliance 
was for some time a more definite 
diplomatic fact than the full scope of 
her actualintervention. As for Russia, 
her affairs were in the melting-pot; 
there was no certainty one week what 
sort of Government would be in power 
the next; and it was peculiarly difficult 
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to negotiate with her secretly, in view 
of the risk of some such repudia- 
tion.of pledges as did in fact occur 
not Many months afterwards, when 
the Bolsheviks published the secret 
treaties. 

Be that as it may, it is worth notic- 
ing, as a new fact reported by the 
Manchester Guardian’s correspondent, 
that the advances made by Germany 
to M. Briand last August were rejected 
after a consultation between only 
the same three Powers—France, Great 
Britain and Italy. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to think with the correspondent 
that the discovery of their having been 
rejected without consultation with 
Mr. Kerensky may have helped to 
make the latter’s position impossible; 
for since it has remained unknown 
to our Press till today, it can scarcely 
have been the subject of a formidable 
agitation in Russia. The proposals 
made to M. Briand were a fairly close 
German equivalent to those of the 
Austrian Emperor. Their salient fea- 
ture was the cession of Austrian terri- 
tory (t.e., of Trieste and Trentino), 
just as the salient feature of the Em- 
peror Charles’s was the cession of Ger- 
man territory (i.e., of Alsace-Lorraine). 
The Germans held out, however, the 
prospect of a compromise on the latter, 
requiring at the same time a pretty 
free hand eastwards. It was the last 
feature we take it, which led to their 
rejection, just as it was the inherent 
injustice to Italy which led to the 
rejection of the Emperor Charles’s 
offer. 

The point of substantial interest, of 
course, is whether it would have been 
possible last year in either of these 
cases for the Allies to have made a 
satisfactory peace. It is obvious, 
even taking the version of those who 
are anxious to stress the extent of the 
enemy’s concessions, that nothing like 
a Wilsonian peace could have been 
made. The whole foundation would 
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have been a patch-up of compromises 
and treacheries secretly arrived at 
by the most doubtful methods of the 
old diplomacy; and on it no edifice 
but one of future suspicions, rivalries 
and armaments could have been 
raised. In the case of the Emperor 
Charles’s proposals an acceptance would 
have destroyed the Western Alliance 
by wronging Italy and driving her 
out of it. It is very doubtful whether 
it would similarly have wrecked the 
Central Alliance; for the Emperor’s 
offer of Alsace-Lorraine was one in 
which he could not deliver the goods, 
and it may even, on that understand- 
ing, have been made with Germany’s 
tacit approval. The proposals made 
to M. Briand in August, after the 
military helplessness of Russia had 
become apparent, were little more than 
a first formulation of what we have 
before now called ‘‘the cynical peace”’ 
—that is to say, a peace whereby the 
Western Powers should secure toler- 
able terms for themselves, in return 
for surrendering to Germany the entire 
liberties of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and allowing her to make per- 
manent her sovereignty over the twelve 
non-German nations whom she now 
holds there in different degrees of 
subjection. Such a peace, we are con- 
fident, could be had now almost any 
day, and on terms which might look 
quite liberal regarding Western issues, 
such as Belgium, Alsace, or even the 
Trentino. Yet if the Allies embraced 
it, with the vast abandonments of 
liberty which it implies, they would 
do something not merely ignoble but 
suicidal. The twelve nations whom 
they handed over to Potsdam, “bound ~ 
to the pit and alive to the burning,” — 
would be built into a fabric of military 
despotism fatal to the survival of any 
other liberty in the world. That is 
the cardinal issue which President 
Wilson sees so clearly and to which he 
has given such frequent and memorable 
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expressions, and it is one that Allied 
statesmen in Europe might well keep 
The New Statesman. ‘ 


A Russian Policy. 


more definitely before their people’s 
eyes than they have kept it. 


A RUSSIAN POLICY. 


Very little information is available 
concerning the position of affairs in 
Russia, but what little there is indi- 
cates that Germany, taking every ad- 
vantage of Russian internal disorganiza- 
tion, is steadily working towards the 
subjugation of that country. There 
could be no worse fate for a nation than 
to add German tyranny to domestic 
anarchy; and we may be sure that the 
Russians cherish no illusions as to their 
own condition. We in this country 
ought constantly to bear in mind the 
great and chivalrous services rendered 
by Russia to the Allies ere revolution 
overtook her, and to remember that 
the infraction of the Pact of London by 
which Russia concluded a _ separate 
peace was not the work of the real 
Russia but of a transient usurpation. 
By the real Russia, a term necessarily 
a little vague, we mean all those 
among the Russian people, of what 
class or party soever, who desire to 
restore law and orter, to establish a 
constitution, to reconstruct the ma- 
chinery of government, and to elimi- 
nate the German from their country. 
The real Russia, as we conceive it, 
owns at. present no representative or 
authoritative body, and no address. 
Yet it exists, and, as we believe, grows 
silently stronger as time goes on. 
The Allies owe a duty towards the real 
Russia, whose obligation remains un- 
affected by the revolution and its 
terrible sequel. That duty consists in 
preparing to give Russia the help of 
which she stands in need, when the 
right moment comes. But the prepa- 
ration must be practical. It is of no 


use to wait idly while the German is 
burrowing like a rat into the Russian 
granaries. ; 

For this reason we would urge upon 
the Government the advisability of 
dispatching to Russia a Mission which 
should authoritatively represent Great 
Britain. Under existing conditions 
it would appear to be impossible to 
accredit such a Mission in the ordinary 
way. But the conditions are extraordi- 
nary and should be met by extraordi- 
nary methods. A British Mission to 
Russia seems a perfectly practicable 
enterprise, despite its many difficulties. 
The business of such a Mission would 
be to give help and advice to all those 
in Russia who are hostile to Germany. 
They must be very many; and in our 
view, and, as we think, in theirs, their 
chief need is to find a center of outside 
support to serve them asanucleus. In 
so far as our observation extends, the 
hereditary enmity of the Russian to 
the German is gradually emerging and 
erystallizing amid the general ferment. 
Russians of every degree are finding 
in their common hatred of the invader 
a nexus of union. The most demo- 
cratic among them must perceive by 
this time that there can be no freedom 
under the German, and that their Ger- 
man Socialist comrades have cynically 
betrayed them to the military au- 
tocracy. It would be improper for this 
country to take sides in the internal 
politics of any country; but Great 
Britain and her Allies should at once 
cordially recognize the slow revolt of 
the real Russia against the enemy of 
civilization, the enemy who, after the 
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revolution, robbed Russia of its fruits 
and brought her to the dust. It is 
for the friends of Russia to help her 
to rise again from that intolerable 
humiliation. 7 

In dealing with a country of so huge 
a size and of so immense a population it 
is necessary that English people should 
rid their minds of much sentimental 
nonsense to which they have been 
treated by writers and speakers on the 
subject. Russia is not a_ civilized 
country. The great mass of the people 
can neither read nor write. During 
recent years they have begun dimly 
to apprehend the meaning of repre- 
sentative government but when the 
revolution broke out it found them 
unable to distinguish any middle term 
between despotism and anarchy. Rus- 
sia, broadly speaking, has been ruled 
by a despotism because no other form 

The London Post. 
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of government was possible. The 
despotism itself may have been good 
or bad in its methods and results, but as © 
a system it was appropriate to Russian 
conditions. Any system may be 
abused, democracy like another. The 
appeal to the real Russia lies to those 
educated and intelligent Russians, 
few in comparison with the masses of 
the peasantry, who are their natural 
leaders. Students of Russian litera- 
ture know that the educated Russian 
has long been profoundly and despair- 
ingly conscious of the malady which 
poisoned the life of his country. Na- 
tions, like men, fall sick. The Russian 
revolution may be regarded as the 
crisis of the disease, and Russia is be- 
ginning (as we believe) her conva- 
lescence. It is now, in her weakness, 
that Great Britain should come 
strongly to her aid—ere it be too late. 





A BALLADE OF ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 


By J. W. 


Us took a jaunt to the Continent, 
Thetis, Intrepid, Brilliant an’ all, 
An’ over to Zeebrugg pier us went, 
Seventy ships, countin’ gert an’ small; 
Two liddle ferry boats led the ball, 
Like maids a-dancin’ a gay quadrille, 
An’ one gert cruiser, so vine an’ tall— 
Vindictive, Iris, and Daffodil. 


On George’s Day ’twas a compliment 
To pay the Fritzes a friendly call, 
An’ leave ’em some of our vine cement, 
Wi’ kind regards from the Admiral. 
So down along by the gert sea-wall 
Carpenter led us wi’ care an’ skill; 
Cruiser an’ ferry-boats virst of all 
Vindictive, Iris, and Daffodil. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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When Fritzy knew of our kind intent, 
My life! his cannons did roar an’ 

bawl. 

But us gave Fritz as good as he sent, 
An’ finished our job methodical. 
Right in the channel our ships did 

crawl 

An’ the old rat’s hole wi’ cement did fill. 
Each ship won glory, but most of all 

Vindictive, Iris, and Daffodil. 


Envoy. 


Kaiser, pride goeth before a fall— 
Remember. Belshazzar, Kaiser Bill! 

See the handwriting upon the wall— 
Vindictive, Iris, and Daffodil. 





JOSEPH CHOATE.* 


Mr. Strong does not profess to have 
written a complete or, on the domestic 
and social side, an authorized biog- 
raphy of Mr. Choate, but within the 
limits laid down in his Introduction he 
has given us an extremely valuable 
and discriminating study of the career 
of a great American. As an old friend 
and as a lawyer frequently associated 
with him at the Bar, Mr. Strong was 
personally and professionally well fitted 
for his task. He was also provided by 
Mr. Choate with useful materials in the 
shape of a fragment of autobiography 
and scrap-books containing full reports 
of the speeches and addresses delivered 
when he was Ambassador. Of these 


Mr. Strong has made liberal, perhaps’ 


too liberal, use. The extracts are too 
numerous and too long; there is a 
certain amount of repetition, and the 
arrangement of the book leaves some- 
thing to be desired. But it would be 
most unfair to describe it as a scissors- 
and-paste compilation, or an act of 
unqualified hero-worship. Mr. Strong 
combines faithful criticism with well- 
founded admiration. The book is 
better than the title, Joseph H. Choate: 
a Great Ambassador. It proves Mr. 
Choate to have been that and a great 
deal more besides—the leading Court 
lawyer of his time, a man of high char- 
acter, great fearlessness, and inde- 
pendence, a brilliant wit and a delight- 
ful humorist, and above all a great New 
Englander. At Harvard he was a con- 
temporary and admirer of Phillips 
Brooks and of Mr. Carter, the famous 
lawyer, a rival in the Courts and a 
lifelong -friend. When he graduated 
in 1852, as fourth scholar in the class 
of which his brother William was first, 


*Joseph Choate: A Great Ambassador. By 
apa G. Strong. London: Cassell and Co. 
S net. 
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the President’s wife told his mother 
that, instead of coming by train and 
omnibus from Salem to Cambridge, 
she ought to have come in a chariot 
drawn by two peacocks. From the 
Harvard Law School he went to study 
law with a Boston firm, and in 1855, as 
the result of a strong recommendation 
from his distinguished kinsman, Rufus 
Choate, entered the office of Butler, © 
Evarts, and Southmayd in New York, 
becoming a partner in 1859, with an 
assured income of £600 a year. 

Mr. Choate’s rise from junior partner 
of a great firm of lawyers to be the 
leading Court lawyer of his time is 
traced in a long and interesting chap- 
ter. He owed a very great deal, as he 
freely .acknowledged, to his senior 
partners, men of great ability, experi- 
ence, sagacity, and legal knowledge. 
Indeed, we gather that he did not ap- 
proach either of them in the last-named 
particular, and that his knowledge of 
the law was largely acquired orally in 
consultation with his partners. But 
he was more of a man of the world than 
either of them, and better equipped for 
Court practice; he was a great advo- 
cate, cross-examiner, and verdict-win- 
ner. Moreover, the conditions of the 
time were still favorable to the Court 
lawyer. Great cases are now fought 
and won in offices, and no longer before 
juries and appellate tribunals. Mr. 
Strong gives a full account of the chief 
cases in which Mr. Choate was engaged, 
with long extracts exemplifying his 
methods, culminating in his greatest 
triumph—the successful attack on the 
constitutionality of the Income Tax law 
before the Supreme Court, though Mr. 


‘ Choate himself acknowledged that 


Mr. Southmayd, who never went near 
the Court, but prepared the brief, 





Joseph Choate. 


really won the case. The illustrations 
of his method as a cross-examiner do 
not always bear out Mr. Strong’s con- 
tention as to his considerateness for 
witnesses, though they abundantly 
prove his wit and resourcefulness. But 
the chapter as a whole reveals him in 
the light of a lawyer who was in love 
with his profession, and had the highest 
conception of the services which a 
lawyer could render to his country 
and his race. 

Biographically considered, the two 
chapters on Mr. Choate as a New 
Englander and a New Yorker are the 
most valuable in the book. He gloried 
in his birth and his antecedents, in 
Salem and Harvard,. and, for all his 
long association with New York, re- 
mained a typical New Englander to 
the close; industrious, persevering, 
thrifty, self-reliant, independent. Un- 
derneath his genial bonhomie there was 
a substratum of New England granite. 
He had hosts of friends and admirers 
but few intimates. People spoke of 
Joe Choate, but Mr. Strong does not 
think that any lawyer ever called him 
Joe. He was essentially an aristocrat, 
charming in manner but with an im- 
penetrable reserve, tolerant, but no 
inviter of confidences. ‘‘He was not 
one whom people would be likely to 
seek out for sympathy and consolation 
in times of trouble.’’ This personal 
aloofness, however, was combined with 
a keen sense of duty, high public spirit, 
and a scrupulous regard for professional 
ethics. Here as in his daily life he 
followed the teachings of a genuine 
New England conscience and reflected 
the moral qualities of his Puritan an- 
cestry. Already in the ‘“‘sixties’’ he 
was a prominent member of the New 
England Society and a “star” speaker 
at their gatherings. Mr. Strong quotes 
freely from his speeches to illustrate his 
engaging audacity in personalities, his 
satire on New York from the New 


England standpoint, and his humorous 
Livina Aeg, Vou. X, No. 520. 
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passages of arms, in which he generally 
gave better than he got. And he 
closes the chapter by recalling how, 
while Ambassador at St. James’s, he 
paid his tribute to his University by 
erecting a memorial window at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, to Harvard, 
who had been born and baptized in that 
parish. The chapter on Mr. Choate as 
a New Yorker opens with a vivid pic- 
ture of his appearance and manner— 
his deceptive nonchalance and ap- 
parent want of seriousness. He was 
not a controversialist, and did not 
initiate reforms, though supporting 
them valiantly; his friend and rival 
Carter thought he lacked moral in- 
dignation; yet in spite of his conserva- 
tism, he kept abreast of the times, and 
when challenged was courageous in 
expressing his opinion. Though ab- 
sorbed in his profession, he was never 
a cut-and-dried lawyer, read omnivor- 
ously, and stored up his reading in a 
retentive memory. As we have seen, 
he dealt freely in personalities, and 
“excelled from the first in a sort of light 
and fleeting audacity,’’ which was 
seldom resented. His famous speech 
on St. Patrick’s Day, 1893, was an 
exception, and excited the fury of 
Irish-American journals, who never 
quite forgave him for the suggestion 
that the best way for the hereditary 


-bondsmen of England to secure their 


freedom was that they should “all, 
with their wives and their children, and 
their children’s children, with the 


- spoils they had taken from America in 


their hands, set their faces homeward, 
land there and strike the blow.”’ Mr. 
Choate never repented of this speech. 
In the last years of his life he said to 
Mr. Strong: “I advocated Home Rule 
in the most sensible and practical man- 
ner in which it was ever presented— 
that the Irish should simply go back 
and take Ireland, and apply the science 
of government which they had learned 
in America.”” Mr. Choate had no 
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respect for Tammany Hall, and when 
attacked by Mr. Croker as a rich man’s 
lawyer, turned the tables on him with 
overwhelming effect. 

The stories of his wit are well known; 
perhaps the happiest of all his sayings 
was that in reply to the question who 
he would like to be if he could not be 
himself: ‘‘Mrs. Choate’s second hus- 
band’’; the most effective of the retorts 
was when he hoisted Chauncey Depew 
with his own gas company. He could 
enjoy a joke at his own expense, but he 
was nearly always equal to any occa- 
sion. Of his Ambassadorship it is 
enough to say that he was ubiquitous 
and indefatigable in maintaining and 
strengthening Anglo-American friend- 
ship, wise in council, a delightful com- 
panion, and a constant joy to those who 
heard him in public. Never was his 
public spirit more finely shown than 
after his return from his Ambassador- 

The Spectator. 
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ship—the most useful period of his life, 
according to Mr. Strong. He was 
indeed New York’s “‘first citizen,” 
though he turned the title against 
himself by a humorous reference to 
Shakespeare. At the Hague in 1907 
he was described by a French jour- 
nalist as theenfant terrible of the Con- 
ference, shattering grandiloquent bub- 
bles with cold ridicule and brief logic. 
For the last three years of his life his 
mind was almost completely absorbed 
in the war. A _ whole-hearted and 
passionate supporter of the Allies, 
declining to be neutral, realizing from 
the outset what the war meant, he 
welcomed the entry of his country 
into the struggle with profound relief. 
In his own moving words: ‘‘For the 
first time, after two years and a half, 
I was able to hold up my head as high 
as the weight of eighty-five years would 
allow.” 





A GERMAN ESTIMATE OF AMERICAN OPINION* 


By Dr. M. J. Bonn. 


Since America joined Germany’s 
enemies, two reasons have been com- 
monly assumed as having determined 
this action. Germans have attributed 
it to Anglo-Saxon racial sentiment, 
uniting governing classes of the United 
States with England, and they have 
emphasized the fact that the material 
interests of America drove it into the 
arms of the Allies. There is some 
truth in both these statements. We 
should not, however, overestimate 

* This paper, printed in the Europdische 
Staats und oe waaay he sed early in the 
war, is written by the director of the Com- 
mercial University at Munich, who was in 
this country for several years before the 
war and returned with Von Bernstorff’s party. 
It is the most intelligent appreciation of the 


American position we have seen in the German 
press, 


Anglo-Saxon sentiment in the United 
States. It is very strong in England, 
at present. In America it bears no 
proportion to the sympathy for France, 
which is not based upon racial unity, 
but upon historical tradition and re- 
publican similarity. The economic 
interests of the United States have 
doubtless made it easier for that coun- 
try to tolerate the English blockade, 
and to oppose “German submarine war- 
fare. “These causes, however, would 
never have resulted in serious action 
if it had not been for the political ideals 
which influence the rank and file of 
the American people. 

- If America really enters the war with 
its whole heart, it will be a war of pre- 
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vention in the eyes of the American 
nation—a war to protect American 
institutions from an assumed German 
peril. The Germans, according to 
the ideas prevailing for the last two 
years and a half, are convinced of the 
superiority of their civilization. They 
consider themselves justified in impos- 
ing this civilization upon other nations 
by force of arms. 

The United States considers this 
more than a theoretical question. The 
Monroe Doctrine gives it a practical 
aspect. “If Germany,” concluded the 
Americans after our invasion of Bel- 
gium, ‘‘presumes to violate the rights 
of neutrals and to attack peaceful 
countries in order to assure a victory 
for its civilization, what is to prevent 
its gaining a foothold in Central or 
South America, in order by a continu- 
ous series of conquests to threaten the 
United States?” For the Monroe 
Doctrine does not mean, to the mass 
of Americans, an opportunity to ex- 
ploit Latin America for profit; it 
means a guaranty of safety.. So long 
as there is no foreign monarch on the 
American continent, the United States 
cannot be seriously attacked, and de- 
mocracy in the new world is not in 
danger. If Germany assumes the 
right to impose its mastery upon all 
parts of the world, without considera- 
tion for the rights of others, it has 
become the enemy of American de- 
mocracy. With refined cunning our 
opponents have raised the question, 
“‘Who has hitherto protected America 
from Prussian militarism?’ The an- 
swer has been, “The British fleet.’’ 

Prussian militarism was never popu- 
lar in America. The very best men 
among the exiles of 1848 fled to America 
to get away from it. <A few of these 
men, like Carl Schurz, made their 
peace with the institution after Ger- 
many was united into a great nation. 
The dislike which the Americans 
have. for militarism does not extend 
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to opposition to universal military 
service, except with the pacifists. 
Aside from those people, opposition is 
confined to what is considered a Prus- 
sian form of military service. For in- 
stance, no criticism has ever been made 
of universal service as it exists in France. 
But according to the American idea, 
German militarism is something very 
different. It is a universal service, im- 
posed upon the nation against its will 


- and administered by an aristocratic 


class hostile to the rights of the com- 
mon people. As evidence of the first, 
Americans cite the thousands of Ger- 
man emigrants, who go to America to 
escape military service. They say that 
officers in Germany form a privileged 
class. If a lady meets an officer in the 
street in Berlin, she must get out of his 
way! Only members of the ruling 
class can become officers. Jews, for 
instance are forbidden admission to 
the officers’ corps. Furthermore, offi- 
cers presume, without regard to their 
constitutional right, to interfere in 
civilian matters. Americans cite the 
Zabern incident as evidence of this. 
To be sure, it is rare to meet an Ameri- 
can who knows what actually happened 
at Zabern; but they have a very dfear 


‘idea of the kind of occurrences which 


support their own views. In foreign 
relations, it is not important whether 
or not incidents actually occur or how 
they occur. Their influence depends 
upon what people believe about them. 
Beliefs, whether right or wrong, have 
as much positive influence in matters of 
foreign policy as the most incontro- 
vertible facts. 

Thus militarism is conceived, not 
only as the rule of a class, but as an 
attitude toward the world in general. 
According to the American idea, a 
German acquires his political instruc- 
tion from military circles. Americans 
cite Bernhardi’s book as evidence of 
this. These military circles, as the 
book itself shows, have no reverence 
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for anything but brutal rationalism. 
Without regard to justice and the in- 
terest of others, they set out to attain 
definite objects by force. They regard 
the means they employ only from the 
standpoint of efficiency. If they suc- 
ceed in accomplishing their object, 
the measures they adopt are justified, 
although these measures do violence 
to the most sacred rights of humanity. 
German militarism pays no regard. 
to morals or religion. It knows no 
other motive than brutal national 
self-interest. 

The Americars think that such a con- 
ception of political aims and political 
means is possible only in a country 
ruled by a monarch, like Germany. 
The government of Germany rules 
without the consent of the governed. 
The rights of parliament are limited. 
Even the Reichstag, although the 
Empire has a better electoral law than 
Prussia, does not actually control, 
since Germans, in spite of their other 
excellent qualities, are so submissive 
in political matters that they obey 
their higher officials as they would a 
military officer. 

While in the United States the 
government does not interfere much 
with the individual, in Germany the 
contrary is the case. The individual 
is ordered about at every turn. In 
order to make the Germans submit 
te such an unhappy situation, their 
very philosophy has been corrupted. 
They have been drilled in the idea that 
the individual is nothing and the com- 
munity everything. They are pre- 
vented by an educational system con- 
trolled by the state from thinking in- 
dependently, since this might make 
them follow the steps of Western 


democracy. 

When a person discusses with Ger- 
mans questions of political organiza- 
tion, the latter avoid the cardinal 
question as to the true value of existing 
institutions. 


They give a thorough 
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exposition of the evolution of German 
and foreign institutions. They show 
you convincingly why German insti- 
tutions are different from those of 
other countries. They do not stop even 
there, but they go on to show why they 
must be different. Consequently, by 
the side of an absolutely rationalist 
attitude in the field of morals, which 
pays no regard to any human senti- 
ment, we find an obstinate historical 
relativity in the appraisal of political 
institutions. While, on the one hand, 
anything that is efficient in a military 
sense is said to be good and just, on 
the other hand, in judging civil insti- 
tutions, the question what is abso- 
lutely good is evaded. An effort is 
made to lull the educated into a kind 
of political quietism, which is only 
unsuccessfully disguised by historical 
learning. 

The thoughtful American is con- 
vinced that the political life of his 
country still represents incomplete 
democracy, and that this democracy is 
hampered, not only by plutocratic 
influences, but also by the revered con- 
stitution of the country, which compels 
the government to operate under many 
technical restraints. He emphasizes, 
however, that the constitution assures 
the individual complete personal lib- 
erty. If this is not realized in every 
instance, this is not the fault of de- 
moeracy itself, but of the circumstance 
that the individual American is so 
preoccupied by his own private af- 
fairs that he does not exercise all 
his privileges in public matters. The 
new country, with its great economic 
opportunities, opens to him the pos- 
sibility of. attaining business success 
and great wealth. So long as every- 
one has these prospects, no one feels 
the need of carefully thought out social 
policies. Consequently, most Ameri- 
cans are not much impressed when we 
boast of our achievements in social 
legislation and tell them that their 
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failure to pass similar laws indicates a 
weakness of democracy. They reply 
that laws which protect labor are neces- 
sary in a country where millions of 
men belong permanently to the labor- 
ing classes. Up to the present, the 
Americans have had no laboring 
classes. Any industrious man can be- 
come economically independent. They, 
therefore, need no such institutions, 
which result from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances rather than from far- 
sighted political idealism. When Ameri- 
cans begin to be crowded in their coun- 
try, they will understand how to create 
their own social legislation. The truth 
is, that such laws are rapidly being 
adopted. 

On the other hand, democracy does 
not work perfectly, because the rank 
and file of the citizens derive more 
profit from letting capitalists and city 
officials rob them a little, and from de- 
voting themselves to their own affairs, 
than they would if they sacrificed the 
time necessary to restore order in the 
public administration. 
tinental nations consider it expedient 
to pay officials good salaries to perform 
certain functions, the average Ameri- 
can often thinks it more profitable to 
let political bosses enrich themselves, 
instead of attending personally to 
municipal matters. If the citizens 
want to exercise their authority, they 
can. The fact that they do not employ 
their political power, does not lessen 
that power. 

The same is true if the influence of 
the people is improperly employed. 
If Americans elect the wrong man for 
president, and he follows wrong courses, 
opposed to the interests of the people, 
that does not disprove the value of 
democracy. It is only the price which 
democracy has to pay for human error. 
The people have chosen their agent, 
and if he proves an improper one, 
they will be more careful next time. 
If they resolutely support the man 


Where con- — 
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whom they elect president, they are 
not subjecting themselves to an abso- 
lute monarch, but observing the 
reasonable restraints which distinguish 
democracy from anarchy. The Presi- 
dent is the choice of the American 
people. He is far more so than the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. 
The Senate represents individual states. 
The members of the House represent 
particular electoral districts. The 
President represents the whole nation, 
both minority and majority. This is 
particularly true in foreign affairs: 
To subordinate one’s self to the Presi- 
dent, therefore, is not bowing to a 
despot, but merely helping the man 
whom you have selected for a job to 
put it through. Consequently, if 
the American people support a policy 
of the President in foreign affairs with 
which they are not entirely in accord, 
this is not submissiveness, but only— 
in the American point of view—dis- 
ciplined self-control. If the President 
tries to exercise an authority superior 
to that of the Senate and House, this 
is not a despotic manwuvre. His 
attitude is supported by a feeling that 
he alone is elected by the whole nation, 
which speaks in his name. 
Consequently, Americans consider 
all comparisons with European political 
methods inadequate. The American 
nation bestows complete authority on 
the man whom i} elects for four years. 
It can withdraw some of this authority 
two years later, at the Congressional 
election; and furthermore, through 
the agency of public opinion, it can 
have a very decided influence upon 
the President’s acts. No chief execu- 
tive can go contrary to public opinion 
where it really exists, and is not 
merely an artificial creation of the 
newspapers. Public opinion pervades 
America in a form which the foreigner 
can scarcely comprehend, but which 
the keen-eyed American professional 
politician immediately detects. 
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No one is quicker to perceive these 
changes than President Wilson. Ameri- 
eans withdraw their confidence from 
the man whom they have elected at the 
end of four years if he proves unfaithful 
or incapable. They ask, ‘Where is 
there anything like that in Germany?” 

American democracy may be capable 
of improvement in its practical appli- 
cation, but it is fundamentally a 
democracy. On the other hand, Ger- 
many is not only a monarchy,—accord- 
ing to the American interpretation of 
the word,—but it is a despotically ruled 
country, in which the will of a single 
person, the Kaiser, determines every- 
thing. The Americans have a very 
vague idea of our constitutional prac- 
tices. For instance, they look upon 
our imperial council as a sort of upper 
house, and express great disapproval 
because its members are appointed and 
not elected. They do not understand 
that the Reichstag and the Landtag 
are formed on entirely different lines. 
They do not understand the real au- 
thority of our bureaucracy, and the 
effective co-operation of Parliament. 
They are convinced that everything 
emanates from one source, to which 
they attribute really mysterious 
powers. 

For instance, most Americans are 
convinced that the great expansion of 
German foreign trade took place at the 
command of the Kaiser. We are, 
perhaps, partly to blame for this 
idea. The far-sighted efforts of the 
Kaiser to establish a sympathetic 
understanding with America, and to 
knit closer our relations with that 
country, have given support to this 
error. Americans who visit England 
are anxious to meet cabinet ministers, 
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prominent intellectual men, social 
leaders, and the Lord Chancellor. 
When they visit Germany, they attach 
little importance to meeting ministers 
of whose existence they know nothing, 
or to becoming acquainted with judges 
who, according to their ideas, do not 
deliver opinions according to law and . 
justice, but in accordance with higher 
commands. To them Germany and 
the Kaiser are identical. The great 
respect and admiration which they 
entertained for the Kaiser before the 
war merely intensified their convict on 
that Germany was not only a mon- 
archy, but an autocracy, and as such, 
in a certain sense, America’s enemy. 

Every monarchy is a possible enemy 
from the American point of view. For 
this reason, we can easily. understand 
why the violence done to Greece pro- 
duced ‘little impression in America. 
They interpreted this as the struggle of 
a republic against a monarchy. Mon- 
archies are all intent upon making 
conquests. They are harmless only to 
the extent to which their powers are 
limited by constitutional and parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

Germany is not only a monarchy, it 
has the most efficient political or- 
ganization of any nation. America’s 
political organization is defective. It 
is defective, not because America is 
incapable of organizing, but because it 
prefers personal and political liberty to 
governmental efficiency. It will in- 
dulge in this sentiment until some for- 
eign and efficient organization threat- 
ens it. When Germany entered the 
lists as its enemy, it became necessary, 
either-to prevent Germany from ruling 
the world, or to imitate Germany’s 
organization. 





A BRAND NEW SENATE. 


Into the complicated details of Lord 
Bryce’s scheme we do not propose 
to enter, partly because they will 
presently be discussed to death, and 
partly : because we dissent in limine 
from the assumption on _ which 
the plan is founded. The assump- 
tion is that an assembly _ elected 
by the House of Commons for a fixed 
period will provide a stronger and less 
partisan Second Chamber than the 
present House of Lords. That we 
deny absolutely. It is a proposal to 
Americanize our constitution, and 
welcome as are our American allies at 
the front, we decline to admit that 
American political life is a model for 
our imitation, or that the United 


States Senate is as respectable a body 


as the House of Lords. According to 
Lord Bryce’s report, the House of 
Lords is to vanish, and in its place there 
is to be put a Senate of some 380 mem- 
bers, three-fourths of whom are to be 
elected by panels of the House of Com- 
mons, divided into geographical areas, 
in which the elections are to take place, 
while the remaining fourth are to be 
elected by a joint committee of the 
two Chambers (five of each) from the 
peerage, as long as it exists. In other 
words, the House of Commons is to 
choose the body whose function will be 
to revise, delay, and criticise the acts 
of its creator. What sort of inde- 
pendence are you likely to get from 
such a Second Chamber? The Senate 
will be a replica of the House of Com- 
mons, of like passions and parts with 
that most imperfect body, the only 
difference being that the Senator will 
sit for twelve years, while the members 
who choose him will disappear after 
five years. Was there ever such a 
crack-brained proposal? There might 


be some chance of stability in the 
Second Chamber, ‘if the period of 
twelve years were maintained. But 
does anybody doubt that the twelve 
years will be cut down to six? The 
people’s representatives will never 
allow a revising body to enjoy twice 
as long a tenure of office (with £400 a 
year) as themselves. The process of 
double election is a- discredited and 
exploded political device, as Lord 
Bryce must know well, for he has 
written a book on the American 
Constitution. 

“Generally speaking,’ wrote Bage- 
hot, “in an electioneering country (I 
mean in a country full of political life, 
and used to the manipulation of popu- 
lar institutions), the election of can- 
didates to elect candidates is a farce. 
The Electoral College of America is so. 
It was intended that the deputies when 
assembled should exercise a real dis- 
cretion, and by independent choice 
select the president. But the primary 
electors take too much interest. They 
only elect a deputy to vote for Mr. 
Lincoln or Mr. Breckenridge, and the 
deputy only takes a ticket and drops 
that ticket in an urn. He never 
chooses or thinks of choosing. He is 
but a messenger—a transmitter; the 
real decision is in those who choose 
him—who chose him because they 
knew what he would do.’’ Although 
the members of the House of Commons 
will not be chosen for the sole purpose 
of choosing a Senate, does anyone 
doubt that the panels will elect a Sen- 
ator upon a strict party ticket, and 
under the eye and the orders of the 
caucus who elected them? The Sen- 
ator, so chosen, if he is young and am- 
bitious, will be just as much a caucus 
nominee as the member of Parliament 
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who chooses him. Exceptions there 
will be, of course. We trust that our 
National life will always throw up 
some great men, and some men who, 
if not great, are too independent to 
take their orders from the wire-pullers. 
But we can see for ourselves that these 
independents are growing rapidly 
searcer in politics. A Senate chosen 
by the House of Commons will be in 
the main a duplicate of that assembly. 

But there is one rather important 
question which we have often asked, 
but never succeeded in getting an- 
swered. Why is the House of Lords to 
be abolished? Who says that a branch 
of the Constitution which has endured 
for six centuries must suddenly be 
lopped off and cast into the burning? 
Not the people of England, assuredly. 
The last time the nation was appealed 
to on the subject of the House of Lords, 
at the second election of 1910, half the 
electors voted in favor of the hereditary 
chamber. Since 1910 the House of 
Lords has done nothing to lose and 
much to gain the confidence of the 
country, for it has rejected the Naval 
Prize Bill, and the dignity of its de- 
bates has contrasted favorably with 
the squabbling and recrimination of 
the House of Commons. A Radical 
professor of history, an octogenarian 
childless peer, has persuaded some 
twenty peers and members of. Parlia- 
ment that the House of Lords must go, 
and therefore it is wafted away by a 
Report. If you want a strong and 
non-partisan Second Chamber, which 
Lord Bryce tells the Prime Minister is 
the object of his committee, we should 
think that an assembly of English 
gentlemen, whose social position and 
whose incomes are assured, who have 
no axes to grind, and who are not de- 
pendent on the votes of ignorant num- 
The Saturday Review. 








A Brand New Senate. 





bers, is more likely to answer the 
description than an elective Senate. 
Birth is the result of an accident, to 
be sure: but is not the winning of an 
election the sum of ten thousand 
accidents? None the less, though all 
the reason is on the side of the heredi- 
tary principle, do we recognize that 
the House of Lords is in imminent 
danger of disappearing. Its greatest 
danger comes from its want of belief in 
itself. Young and clever peers, some 
of them, favor the Bryce Report: one 
of them said to us the other day that 
he would rather have a constituency 
at his back than sit by heredity. Why 
a man should desire to owe his seat in 
the legislature to a scratch group of 
members chosen by hazard rather 
than to a line of ancestors, who have 
acted a part in the history of England, 
we cannot imagine. But the House of 
Lords is only weak because its members 
think that it is weak. When the 
Dilapidated Cousin in “Bleak House”’ 
hoped that some fellow would be 
hanged for Mr. Tulkinghorn’s murder 
as an example to the Mob, he expressed 
the sort of terror of numbers which 
inspires the propertied class in much of 
their political conduct. The Mob is 
only terrible when it thinks that its 
rulers are afraid. Submission, aban- 
donment of rights, confession of weak- 
ness, never yet won the confidence or 
respect of British people, and never will. 
The House of Lords, with its powers 
limited by the Parliament Act, is the 
best Second Chamber the world can 
produce, or that the British nation 
are ever likely to get. To hustle it 
out of existence in the middle of the 
war without discussion, and without 
consulting the Constituencies, may be 
legislation: it is certainly not popular 
government. : 








LONDON UNDER CURFEW. 


By Gro. R. Sts. 


Eleven-thirty by the clock and a bit- 
terly cold night. A bright moon in a 
cloudless sky. The moonlight gives me 
no uneasiness, but the wind brings the 
tears to my eyes. Had the breeze been 
less aggressive it would have been an 
ideal night for the object I have in 
view, which is to roam the West from 
midnight to dawn and compare London 
under curfew with the old London 
nights that now lie behind me like a 
distant stretching dream. 

Only a few people are on the plat- 
form at the Baker Street tube. When 
the train comes in the passengers are 
few and far between. In the carriage 
I enter there are five young men in 
khaki and three young men of military 
age—two of them foreigners—out of it. 
The only other passengers are two 
young women and one elderly one. 

I leave the tube at Trafalgar Square 
and have the ascending lift to myself. 
It is not yet midnight, but I pace the 
Strand alone. The rays of the bright 
moon halo the head of the great, ad- 
miral who on the summit of his glory 
column stands erect, the splendid sym- 
bol of that sure shield that is still our 
pride, our solace and our hope. 

But the only shadows that fall on the 
broad space around the column are 
those cast by marble and metal and 
sculptured stone. - No living thing 
moves in the shadow of the mighty 
monument of Britain’s mastership of 
the seas. As I stand and look aloft at 
that monument swathed in the shining 
splendor of the moon three motor 
"buses, one after the other, halt at 
their appointed place. Neither inside 
nor out is there a single occupied seat. 

I turn to Villiers Street, and as I 


reach the top the sound of song and of 
the steady tramp of men reaches me. 
Some troops are coming from the Em- 
bankment. They are singing ‘‘My Home 
in Tennessee,’’ but the effect is some- 
what ragged. The hill is steep, and 
the singers have lost their breath 
control. 

The Embankment is beautiful in the 
moonlight but quiet as the grave, save 
for one sound. A girl glides by me, a 
ghostly figure by the silent riverside. 
She coughs. It is a hard cruel cough. 
I hear it until it dies away in the dis- 
tance. At a little after midnight I 


have the Embankment to myself. 
Back in the deserted Strand I cross 
by the Square and see a dim red light 


under the portico of St. Martinsin-the- 
Fields. The doors of the church are 
open day and night. I enter, and find 
warmth and light in the House of 
Prayer to welcome the wanderer of the 
night. 

The pews on one side of the church 
are set apart for men. Those on the 
other are for women. It is 1 o’clock in 
the morning, but there are two young 
women sitting far apart in the church. 
Their heads are bent. They are pray- 
ing. On the other side there is a slim, 
gray-haired man. He is near the altar 
and he is kneeling. I surrender myself 
to the solemnity and pathos of this 
strange scene in the heart of London in 
the dead of night. My thoughts go 
out to the great tragedy which is in all 
our minds, and here where is the peace 
of God a prayer comes to my lips for 
those who are near and dear to me and 
may be at this hour at grips with death 
upon the far-off field of battle. 

At 1.30 I am in Leicester Square. 
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The only wayfarers who pass me by 
are three young foreigners making their 
way home. In Piccadilly Circus there 
is only a policeman. He is standing 
back in a doorway. He looks after 
me as I pass him by. There is no one 
else in the Circus for him to look after. 

In the years before the war at this 
hour I have seen these pavements 
crowded with men and women, and 
I have heard a babel of alien tongues. 
And high over all, following the stream 
of women that had at closing time 
poured out from certain cafés and 
night haunts, was the guttural tongue 
of the Fatherland. Tonight not a 
skirt flutters in the breeze. Neither 
the voice of man or woman reaches my 
ears. 

I walk up Regent Street in the mid- 
dle of the road. One taxi passes me 
each way, and that is all the traffic to 
be seen or heard. I turn aside for a 
moment, and linger under the blue 
lamp of Vine Street Police Station. In 
the old days at this time it was a busy 
seene, and the police came along at 
intervals with their midnight ‘‘bag’’ of 
erring Adamsand fallen Eves. Tonight 
Vine Street is a Paradise, with no 
Adam and no Eve passing through the 
gates of which the guardian angel 
wears the uniform of the law. 

The London Chronicle. 


London Under Curfew. 


At two o’clock in the morning Iam ,. 
‘Alone in Regent Street,” and I feel 
almost justified in thinking of myself 
as the hero of Poet Buchanan’s drama, 
“Alone in London.”’ 

In Oxford Street I meet two market 
carts lumbering along on their way to 
Covent Garden, and nothing else. I 
cross Tottenham Court Road, and meet 
only a belated wanderer in khaki, and 
so I come to the Euston Road, and 
there a mail cart rattles by me on its 
way to the great terminus. 

I enter that great terminus and pass 
suddenly from the silence of lonely 
London into the throb and thrill of a 
London that is astir with the labor of 
hands and hearts, hands and hearts 
that are carrying on the work of the 
Great War until the Great Peace is won. 

Here a big-hearted body of men who 
have toiled with brain and hand during 
the day, and a noble army of matrons 
and maids are rendering splendid and 
devoted service to the soldiers and 
sailors brought from far away and 
deposited in lonely, trafficless London 
in the dead of night. 

It is 3 o’clock in the morning, but 
here the tide of life has ebbed but little. 
It will flow on steadily through the 
night till London shakes off its sleep 
and wakes to work again. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


BritisH AND GERMAN War FINANCE. 


The new taxation proposals of the 
Budget have so far almost engrossed 
public attention. As Mr. Bonar Law 
admitted, the part of any annual 
statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in which both the House 
of Commons and the public takes the 
greatest interest, especially at a time 
like this, is the scheme for new imposts. 
It is important, however, not to ignore 
the introductory portion of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech, which, in a very lucid 
and striking way, analyzed and com- 
pared the methods by which this coun- 
try and Germany have financed the, 
war. This question is of great in- 
trinsic moment, as it concerns alike 
the financial aspect of actual hostilities 
and the economic future of both 
countries. 

The first point he emphasized was 
that the United States has been and 
is assisting the Allies financially to 
the full extent of its ability, having 
advanced during the past year no less 
than £950,000,000, a large, timely, 
and valuable contribution. Of this 
about £500,000,000 was furnished to 
this country and the remainder direct 
to other Allies. To the latter we made 
loans of £505,000,000, or practically 
the same amount as we received from 
America, and arrangements are now 
being made by which we shall cease to 
be what we practically have been in 
the recent past, a channel for the dis- 
tribution of American loans, and will 
render clear a fact of great importance, 
that after nearly four years of war we 
are self-supporting. 

The Chancellor proceeded to con- 
sider the financial position of this coun- 


try, prefacing his analysis by restating 
and emphasizing the principle origi- 
nally adopted by Mr. McKenna, that 
‘jn presenting every Budget the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
aim to produce such a result that, on 
the assumption that the war came 
to a close at the end of the year for 
which the financial statement was 
made, there would be a sufficient 
revenue without new borrowing or 
new taxation to make sure that not 
only the enormous expenditure of the 
war, but the debt charge would be met 
in that way.’’ In accordance with 
this rule the new taxes proposed will 
give an anticipated yield in a full year 
of 114% millions, a sum which, as 
we show in the table following, will pro- 
vide the necessary funds. As the re- 
sult of calculations, unnecessary to 
reproduce, our national debt on March 
31, 1919, is put at £7,980,000,000, and 
our normal expenditure, exclusive of 
debt charges, at 270 millions, a sum 
which includes 50 millions for pensions, 
additional expenses for education al- 
ready sanctioned, and other items. 
Debt charges will absorb 380 millions, 
making a total expenditure of 650 
wnillions. Existing taxation produces 
540 millions, and this, in addition to 
the new taxes, is expected to bring 
the total revenue for 1918-19 up to 
654 millions. The financial position 
of Germany is by no means so clear, 
for, as Mr. Bonar Law truly said, the 
statements put forward with regard 
to it have not been designed for lucid- 
ity. Taking them, however, at their 
face value, the following results emerge. 
Next March the German debt will be 
800 millions, or practically the same as 
our own. The annual pre-war ex- 
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penditure was 130 millions, to which 
must be added a sum of at least 150 
millions for pensions, and 440 millions 
for debt charges and sinking fund. 
The pre-war revenue was 150 millions, 
and the new revenue, on the basis of 
the estimates, though these are almost 
certainly unduly optimistic, 185 mil- 
lions, making a tota! of 335 millions, 
or considerably less than half the ex- 
penditure. In tabular form the com- 
parison is as follows: 


Estimated position 
March 31, 1919. 


United 


Kingdom. Germany. 
lion £ Million £ 


Total 6£0 
aes pensions. 
Total revenue . 654 


As the Chancellor said, ‘‘Were the 
German position ours, I should cer- 
tainly think that bankruptcy was not 
far from the British Government.”’ 
The above figures are on all fours, inas- 
much for both countries they exclude 
the actual cest of the war, including, 
in the case of this country, the excess 
profits tax. They are, however, un- 
favorable to this country, inasmuch 
as the estimates are conservatively 
framed, and favorable to Germany, 


because they assume the full nominal 


yield on the proposed new taxes, cer- 
tain in some cases to prove disap- 
pointing. The President of the Reichs- 
bank has found fault with our financial 
methods on the ground that so much 
of our borrowing has been in the shape 
of short-dated loans, but that the 
criticism has no real substance is 
obvious even to Germans, as will be 
seen by the following quotation from 
the Leipziger Volkzeitung: ‘‘It is true 
that the floating debt of England is 
greater than Germany’s, but that is no 
symptom of bad financing, and is 
merely a proof of England’s economic 


Wartime Finance. 


strength. England has sufficient con- 
fidence in the patriotism of her people, 
and is assured that they will soon dis- 
charge the costs of the war through 
taxation, whilst Germany must burden 
her lower classes with high indirect 
taxes to obtain interest for the un- 
patriotic rich class.’”’ One of the most 
significant features of German finance 
has been the sustained unwillingness 
to lay financial burdens on the influ- 
ential classes. 
The Stock Exchange Gazette. 


Tue GrowTH oF AMERICAN TRADE. 


According to some figures prepared 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, this war is having a far-reaching 
influence upon the course of the 
world’s trade. The Bank’s compilation 


‘shows that the total exports from 


the United States to Europe in the 
seven months ended with January of 
the current year exceeded 440 millions 
sterling, comparing with well under 
200 millions sterling in the correspond- 
ing seven months ended with January 
1914, being an increase of 126%. It 
is equally remarkable that while the 
trade as a whole increased, as shown 
by the figures of the National City 
Bank, the exports to non-European 
countries in the seven months ended 
with January 1918 increased to an even 
greater extent than those consigned 
to European countries. Thus, the 
gain in the exports, comparing the 
latest official figures with those of the 
corresponding period immediately pre- 
ceding the War, is 126%, as already 
stated, in the case of Europe, and 
128% to countries outside Europe. 
When we consider what these figures 
mean, this is not altogether surprising. 
With the exception of ourselves and 
the United States, belligerent nations 
have been practically unable to give 
any attention to foreign trade since 
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. the beginning of the War; and, of 
course, the enemy countries have had 
no opportunity, owing to the strength 
of the Allied Navies. The only pos- 
sible competitor with the trade of the 
United States was, therefore, our- 
selves; and, of course, it is notorious 
that the bulk of our energies have 
been devoted to providing various 
commodities in connection with the 
War; and, in fact, we have had to im- 
port from the United States the major 
part of our raw materials to enable 
us to do so. In connection with the 
War, various non-European countries, 
particularly those in South America, 
for example, have prospered enor- 
mously, and for purposes of providing 
the needs of the Allies they have been 
under the necessity of importing 
machinery and various articles from 
their great northern neighbor, much 
of which would otherwise have come 
from Europe. Asia, moreover, par- 


ticularly Japan and our own great de- 
pendency, India, have enjoyed very 
active trade in connection with war 
requirements; and they, likewise, have 
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been under the necessity of importing 
from the United States machinery and 
various articles which doubtless under 
other circumstances they would have 
to obtain, at any rate in part, from 
Europe. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the share which the United 
States is now handling of the trade of 
the non-European world is much 
greater than before the War. In the 
pre-War period the United States sup- 
plied less than 15% of the imports of 
South America. In 1917 it supplied 
about 45%. In the case of Asia it 
supplied before the War about 6 % of the 
imports, and in 1917 about 15%. Of 
the imports of North America, the 
United States supplied in 1913 about 
60%, and over 80% in 1917. This is, 
of course, exclusive of those of the 
United States itself. Of the imports 
of Europe the United States supplied 
before the War about 12% and in 1917 
about 30% of the total imports of that 
continent, exclusive of the Central 
Powers. 

The Statist. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The House of Whispers,” as William 
Johnston’s hero very justly remarks, 
seemed the least likely of all places in 
the world to hide a mystery—a great, 
modern, luxurious, New York apart- 
ment, equipped with refrigerating pipes, 
electrical appliances of all sorts, con- 
venient bells everywhere to summon 
service. But it developed uncanny 
noises as if ghosts were walking; type- 
written notes were found on the floors 
ot fast-locked sleeping rooms; the 
marriage of a beautiful tenant was 
threatened by blackmail; a necklace 
worth one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars disappeared from a_ wall-safe 
and reappeared again in its proper 
place; and two murders completed the 
series of disquieting incidents. The 
hero found the clue only halfway 
through the volume, but nobody but the 
heroine believed him till the last chap- 
ter. Little, Brown & Co. 


Of unusual and striking quality are 
John Taintor Foote’s stories in the 
volume which his publishers call “The 
Lucky Seven.” The longest, “Bolters,” 
is a tragic and powerful story of a man 
who believes he has fought down an 
inherited taste for drink, married to a 
woman of illegitimate birth; “Opus 43, 
Number 6,” is the romance of a Hun- 
garian pianist; the pitiful disillusion- 
ment of a young girl is the theme of 
“Goldie May and the Faithful Ser- 
vant”; “Red Fox Furs” introduces a 
German spy; “Augusta’s Bridge” is a 
study of divided allegiance; “A Cake 
in the Fourteenth Round” is a delight- 


ful bit of comedy with a young prize- . 


fighter for its leading figure; “Old Pas- 
tures” is a horse story in the writer’s 


characteristic vein. Readers who have 


learned to look for Mr. Foote’s work 
in the magazines will appreciate having 
it in this form. D. Appleton & Co. 


A widening group of appreciative 
readers loses no time in possessing it- 
self of each succeeding volume of Denis 
A. McCarthy’s verse. The volumes are 
always of modest size and varied 
theme; and the verse is always sincere, 
musical and appealing. Mr. McCarthy’s 
latest volume, the fourth, “Songs of 
Sunrise” (Little, Brown & Co.) has 
the familiar qualities. It has no freak 
verse, and expresses no freak moral- 
ity. It sings, and sings very sweetly, 
of home, of out-of-doors, of old Ireland 
and new America. And here and there 
is verse on a more serious note, like 
this, “When the People Wake”: 


OQ emperors, kings and kaisers! 
O nobles and knights and peers! 
Is this the end of your leading, 
This jumble of blood and tears? 
We gave you the reins to guide us, 
We trusted your power to plan— 
Is this the test of your ruling, 
This murder of man by man? 

We dreamed of a world grown wiser, 
We thought that the day was here 
When peace from the earth would 

banish % 
The ghost of an ancient fear; 
But vain was the faith we leaned on, 
And false was the hope we had,— 
Lo, here is the same old slaughter, 
And here is the world gone mad. 


O emperors, kings and kaisers! 
Your hour is approaching fast. 
The web of your fate is woven, 
The die of your doom is cast. 
Too long at the game of glory 
As pawns you have used our sons, 
Too long you have mocked and made 
them 
The food of your hungry guns, 
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There’s blood on your smooth white 
faces, 
There’s blood on your soft white 
hands, 
There’s blood-stained gold in your 
coffers, 
The price of our lives and lands. 
We're tired of your crimes’ and 
blunders, 
We're tired of your rule and rod, 
And the wrath of a wakened people 
Can smite like the wrath of God. 


John Bach McMaster, Professor of 
American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania, author of a seven-volume 
History of the People of the United 
States, of biographies of ‘Benjamin 
Franklin and Daniel Webster and other 
volumes of American history and biog- 
raphy, must have found his study of 
“The Life and Times of Stephen 
Girard,” published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. in two impressive volumes, 
a congenial undertaking. It was a new 
enterprise, for no authoritative biog- 
raphy of Girard had ever been written, 
and it was an alluring enterprise, for 
the life and activities of Girard were 
closely linked with American history in 
the period of the Revolution and of the 
War of 1812, and their history could 
not be fully told without the introduc- 
tion of many chapters of adventure and 
romance. In less skilful and patient 
hands the work could scarcely have 
taken so consecutive and engaging a 
form as Professor McMaster has given 
it, for it involved the study and com- 
parison and patching together of some 
50,000 manuscripts—letters, ships’ pa- 
pers and prize court records. Girard 
may be said to have been born to be a 
merchant adventurer, for his father 
was that before him. Born at Bor- 
deaux in 1750, Etienne or Stephen 
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Girard at the age of 14 embarked as 
cabin boy on a vessel of his father’s, 
bound for Port-au-Prince. After five 
more voyages, he was made “officer” 
or lieutenant, and at the age of 24 
sailed from Bordeaux for Port-au- 
Prince in command of the ship La 
Julie, in charge of a cargo upon which 
his father had built high hopes. The 
voyage was disappointing and Girard 
never returned to Bordeaux. He went 
to New York and later to Philadelphia, 
which was destined to be his home, 
and the city which, ever since his 
death, in his 85th year, has profited 
by his princely benefactions. Profes- 
sor McMaster describes his career as 
that of a bold and adventurous trader 
taking great risks, suffering heavy 
losses and reaping rich profits; but it 
was a career which was crowned with 
success in the main, resulting in the 
accumulation of so great wealth that 
in 1812 he enabled the Government, 
through a great subscription, to float a 
loan of $16,000,000, and he put the sec- 
ond Bank of the United States on its 
feet by a subscription of $3,000,000. 
The correspondence upon which Pro- 
fessor McMaster has drawn in the prep- 
aration of this work is’ by no means 
limited to personal and business enter- 
prises, large though these were, but 
it includes such events as the massacre 
of the French in San Domingo, the ex- 
periences of Girard’s captains when 
taken by the French, searched at sea 
by British cruisers or captured by the 
Danes; the treatment of American 
claimants under the Louisiana Pur- 
chase treaty; the battle of New Or- 
leans; and Napoleon’s defeat at Leipsic 
and his abdication after Waterloo. 
There are seven full-page illustrations 
in color and double-tone, 
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THE LUCKY ONES. 
By ROSALEEN L. GRAVES. 


I could understand your sorrow for 
the living— 
Why should you be grieving for 
those that are dead? 
How do we know that they are not the 
lucky ones, 
Those young plucky ones, whose last 
words are said? 


Boys from the playing-field, boys from 
the plowing-field, 
They had no pretty one to love them, 
you say, 
Life had just started when 
departed, 
Life was all tomorrow—and they 
died today. 


they 


So they left unfinished the songs they 
were writing 
And went to the fighting—their hope 
still intact; 
Their songs were the rarest, their first 
love the fairest, 
Life was a dream still, and not yet 
grown a fact. 


“It’s a long, long way!” was the song 
they were singing, 
As they went swinging along with 
their load, 
It was further than they guessed, but 
they trudged it with the best 
And took their dreams and left us 
on the empty road. 


Their frail young philosophy was still 
a haunting splendor, 
Life a perfumed wonder too delicate 
to touch: 
Are they not the lucky ones, those poor, 
dead, plucky ones? 
Though their joys were shadows— 
do they miss so much? 
The Spectator, 


THE QUARTERMASTER. 
By Kiaxon. 
I mustn’t look up from the compass- 
card, nor look at the seas at all, 
I must watch the helm and compass- 
card—If I heard the trumpet- 
eall 
Of Gakriel sounding Judgment Day to 
dry the Seas again,— 
I must hold her bow to windward now 
till I’m relieved again— 
To the pipe and wail of a tearing 
gale, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 


I must stare and frown at the compass- 
card, that chases round the bowl, 

North and South and back again with 
every lurching roll. 

By the feel of the ship beneath I know 
the way she’s going to swing, 

But I mustn’t look up to the booming 
wind however the halliards sing 

In a breaking sea with the land a-lee, 

Carrying Starboard Ten. 


And I stoop to look at the compass- 
ecard as closes in the night, 

For it’s hard to see by the shaded glow 
of half a candle light, 

But the spokes are bright, and I note 
beside in the corner of my eye 

A shimmer of light on oilskin wet that 
shows the Owner nigh— 

Foggy and thick and a windy trick, 

Carrying Starboard Ten. 


Heave and sway or dive and roll can 
never disturb me now; 
Though seas may sweep in rivers of - 
foam across the straining bow, 
I’ve got my eyes on the compass-card, 
-and though she broke her keel 
And hit the- bottom beneath us now, 
you’d find me at the wheel 
In Davy’s realm, still at the helm, 
Carrying Starboard Ten. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





